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THE METEMPSYCHOSIS. BY A MODERN PYTHAGOREAN. 


CHAPTER III. 


A GLOW of conscious virtue pass- 
ed over me on his departure, I 
found that I had resisted evil, and 
gloried iu the thought; bat this tri- 
umphant feeling gave way to one of 
revenge against the author of my 
calamity. After reflecting for a short 
time, it occurred to me that the best 
way to punish him would be to com- 
mit some outrage which might stamp 
him with infamy, and render him 
misciable if ever he thought of re- 
sumiug his body. “ I shall at least 
have him expelled from the aniver- 
sity. This shall be the first blow di- 
recited against his comfort. He will 
in time become weary of my body, 
aud will find very little satisfaction 
in his own when he takes it into his 
head to make an exchange,” Full 
of these ideas, I entered the Col- 
lege-court, where the first object 
that met my eyes was Doctor Dedi- 
mus Dunderhead coming towards me 
-~the baton in his hand, the specta- 
cles on his carbuncle nose, and his 
head thrown back as be strutted 
along ala militaire. Without a mo- 


ment’s hesitation, I advanced up to. 


him, and knocked off his cocked 
hat; nor did I stop to see how he 
looked at this extraordinary saluta- 
tion, but walked deliberately on, I 
heard him distinctly call after me, 
“You shall hear of this, sir, by to- 
morrow.” “ When you please, doc- 
tor,” was my answer. ‘ Now, Mas- 
ter Walstang,” said I to myself, “I 
have driven you from Gottingen 
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College, and wish you much joy of 
your expulsion.” Such were my 
thoughts, and the morrow verified 
them ; for a meeting of the Senatus 
Academicus being summoned by the 
provost, that learned body declared 
Albert Wolstang unfit to be a mem- 
ber of the university, and he was ac- 
cordingly placarded upon the gate 
and expelled, in terrorem. 

This circumstance being just what 
I wanted, gave me no uneasiness ; 
but a few days thereafter an event 
arose out of it, which subjected me 
to much inconvenience. Having un- 
wittingly strolled into the College, I 
was rudely collared by one of the of- 
ficers, which so enraged me that I 
knocked down the fellow with a blow 
of my fist. Forthis I was appre- 
hended the same day by three gen- 
darmes, and carried before the Syn- 
dic, who condemned me to. suffer 
two weeks’ close confinement, and 
to be fed on bread and water. This 
punishment, though perhaps not dis- 
proportioned to the offence, was, in 
my estimation, horribly severe ; and 
now, for the first time, did I feel re- 
gret for the absurdity of my conduct, 
I found tha®in endeavouring to pun- 
ish Wolstang, I was ia truth only 
punishing myself, and that it was a 
matter of doubt whether he would 
ever submit to a corporeal change, 
seeing that my fortune was much 
more considerable than his own, and 
that he would come at it in the course 
of six months. This I hadne doubt 
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was the chief consideration which 
could have induced the fellow to 
bring about such a metamorphosis, 
On getting out of prison I was the 
most miserable wretch on earth. 
The fierce desire of vengeance had 
formerly kept up my spirits ; but this 
was now gone, and they sunk to the 
lowest pitch. I found that I was 
spurned by those very persons who 
were before most anxious to culti- 
vate my friendship. Barnabas and 
Louise had left me, resolving no 
longer to serve one who had under- 
gone the punishment of a malefactor, 
In order to clear up matters, I fre- 
quently called at my own house to 
inquire if I myself was at home—for 
so was I obliged to speak of the mis- 
creant who had possession of my bo- 
dy, but on every occasion I was an- 
swered in the negative. “I had 
gone out to see a friend in town.” 
“I had gone tothe country.” “I 
was expected soon.” Never by any 
possibility could I get a sight of my- 
self. All this convin me thai 


the case was hopeless, and that I 
must make the best of my deplora- 


ble situation. Wolstang had evi- 
dently played my part much better 
than I did bis, for he had an interest 
in doing so, and was (thanks to my 
simplicity ) intimately acquainted with 
the state of my affairs. If any thing 
could add to this iggitation, it was to 
notice the improtements, or rather 
changes, which the fellow was mak- 
ing in my house. Every thing was 
turned upside-down. Many of the 
most valuable books in my library 
were brought to the hammer, and 
replaced by more modern works. 
Some antique MSS. found among 
the ruins of Pompeii, and on which I 


set a high value, were disposed of in. 


the same manner ; together with m 
porphyry snufil-box, wy mother’s 
diamond ring, my illuminated mis- 
sal, and Arabic autograph of the Ko- 
ran. The money produced by these 
valuable relics was laid out in new- 
painting my study, and in fitting it 
up with Chinese Mandarins, silken 
pagodas, and other pieces of eastern 
trumpery. 
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In consequence of the peculiar op- 
portunities which I enjoyed, I soon 
discovered that Wolstang, whom | 
had long thought rather highly of, 
was in reality a very bad character. 
Some persons of the worst descrip- 
tion in Gottingen a to have 
been his associates, imes without 
number I was accosted as an ac- 
quaintance by gamblers, pickpockets, 
usurers, and prostitutes ; and thr 
their means I unravelled a train of 
imposture, profligacy, and dissipation, 
in which he had been long deeply 
involved, I disoovered that he had 
two mistresses in keeping; that he 
had seduced the daughters of several 
of the most respectable citizens, and 
was the father of no less than seven 
natural children whom he had by 
these unfortunate women. I found 
out even worse than this—at least 
what I dreaded much more. This 
was a forgery to an immense amount, 
which be, in concert with another 
person, had committed on an exten- 
sive mercantile house. The accom 
plice, in a high state of trepidation, 
came to tell me that the whole was 
ina fair way of being blown, and 
that if we wished to save our necks, 
an instantaneous departure from the 
city was indispensable. Such a piece 
of intelligence threw me into great 
alarm. If I remained, my appre 
hension wonld be inevitable ; and 
how would it be possible for me to 
persuade any one that I was not 
Wolstang? My conviction and ex- 
ecution mnst follow; and though! 
was now so regardless of life that! 
would gladly have been in my grave, 
yet there was something revolting in 
the idea of dying for a villain, mere- 
ly beeause I could not show that I 
was not myself. These reflections 
had their due weight, and I resolved 
to leave Gottingen next day, and es 
cape from the country altogether. 

While meditating upon this scheme 
I walked about three miles out of 
town for the purpose of maturing my 
plans, undisturbed by the noise and 
bustle of the streets. As I was going 


slowly along, I perceived a mad 
wilblag about a furlong before me 
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Hlis gait and dress arrested my atten- 
tion particularly, and after a few 
glances I was convinced that he must 
be myself. The joy that pervaded 
my mind at this sight no language 
can describe: it was asa glimpse of 
heaven, and filled me with perfect 
ecstacy. Prudence, however, did 
not forsake me, and I resolved to 
steal slowly upon him, collar him, 
and demand an explanation. With 
this view I approached him, conceal- 
ing myself as well as I could, and 
was so successful that I had actually 
got within ten yards of my prey 
without being discovered. At this 
instant, hearing footsteps, he tarned 
roynd, looked alarmed, and took to 
his heels. I was after him in a mo- 
ment, and the flight on one side, and 
pursuit on the other, were keenly 
contested. Thanks to Wolstang’s 
long legs, they were better than the 
short ones with which my antagonist 
was furnished, and I caught him by 
the collar as he was about to enter a 
wood. I grasped my body with 
Herculean gripe, so terrified was I 
to lose it. “ And now, you villain,” 
said I, as soon as I could recover 
breath, “ tell me the meaning of this. 
Restore me my body, or by heaven 
I will” 

“You will do what?” asked he, 
with the most insolent coolness. 
This question was a dagger to my 
soul, for I knew that any punish- 
ment I inflicted upon him must be 
inflicted upon myself. 1 stood mute 
for afew seconds, still holding him 
strongly in my grasp. At last throw- 
ing pity aside, by one vast effort, I 
cried out, “ I declare solemnly, Wol- 
stang, that if you do not give me back 
my body I shall kill you on the spot.” 

“Kill me on the spot!” replied 
he. “Do you mean to say that you 
will kill your ewn body ?” 

“I do say so,” was my answer, “I 
will rather destroy my dear body, 
than it should be disgraced by a 
scoundrel like you.” 

“ You are jesting,” said Wolstang, 
endeavouring to extricate himself. 

“T shall show you the contrary,” 
rejoined I, giving him a violent blow 


on the nose, and another on the ribs. 
These strokes almost drew tears from 
my eyes: and when I saw my pre- 
cious blood flowing, I certainly would 
have wept aloud, but for the terrible 
energy which rage had given me. 
The punishment had its evident ef- 
fect, however, upon Wolstang, for 
he became agitated and alarmed, 
grew pale, and entreated me to let 
him go. “ Never, you villain, till 
you return me back my body. Let 
me be myself again, and then you 
are free.” 

“ That is impossible,” said he, 
“and cannot be done without the 
agency of another person, who is ab- 
sent; but | hereby solemnly swear, 
that five days afier my death your 
body shall be your own.” 

“ If better terms cannot be had, I 
must take even these, but better I 
shall have ; so prepare to part with 
what is not yourown. Take your- 
self back again, or I will beat you to 
mummy.” So saying, I laid on him 
most uomercifully,—flattened _ his 


nose (or rather my own), and laid 


him sprawling on the earth without 
eeremony. While engaged in this 
business, I heard a sneeze, and look- 
ing to the quarter from which it pro~ 
ceeded, who did I see emerging from 
the wood but my old acquaintance, 
with the snufi-coloured surtout, the 
scarlet waistcoat, and wooden leg. 
He saluted me as usual with a smile, 
and was beginning to regret the 
length of time which had elapsed 
since he last had the pleasure of see- 
ing me, when I interrupted him. 
** Come,” said I, “ this is not a time 
for ridiculous grimace ; you know all 
about it, so help me to get my body 
back from this scoundrel here.” 

“ Certainly, my dear friend. Hea- 
ven forbid that you should be robbed 
of so unalienable a property, Wol- 
stang, you must give itup. "Tis the 
height of injustice to deprive him ofit.” 

** Shall TP surrender it, then ?” said 
Wolstang, with a pitiable voice. 

“By all means: let Mr. Stadt 
have his body.” 

In an instant I felt t pains 
shoot through me, and I jay on the 
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ground, breathless and exhausted, as 
if from some dreadful punishment. 
IT also saw the little gentleman, and 
the tall, stout figure of Wolstang, 
walk away arm in arm, and enter the 
wood. I was now myself again, but 
had at first little cause of congratu- 
lation on the change, for I was one 
heap of bruises, while the unprinci- 


pled author of my calamities was 
moving off in his own body without 
a single scratch. If my frame was 
in bad case, however, my mind felt 
relieved beyond conception. A load 
was taken from it, and it felt the 
consciousness of being incased in 
that earthly tenement destined by 
heaven for its habitation. 


CHAPTER Iv. 


Aas, how transient is buman 
happiness! Scarcely had an hour 
elapsed, when a shudder came over 
me, precisely similar to that which 
occurred some weeks before on en- 
tering the College of Gottingen. I 
also perceived that I was stronger, 
taller, and more vigorous, and, as if 
by magic, totally free of pain. At 
this change a horrid sentiment came 
across me, and, on looking at my 
shadow in a well, I observed that I 
was no longer myself, but Wolstang : 
the diabolical miscreant had again 
effected a metempsychosis. Full of 
distracting ideas, I wandered about 
the fields till night-fall, when I re- 
turned into the city, and threw my- 
self into bed, overpowered with fa- 
tigue and grief. 

Next day I made a point of call- 
ing at my own house, and inquirin 
for myself, The servant said that 
could got be seen, being confined 
to bed in consequence of several 
bruises received in an encounter 
with two highwaymen. I called next 
day, and was still confined. On the 
third I did the same, but I had gone 
out with a friend. On the fourth I 
learnt that I was dead. 

It will readily be believed that this 
last intelligence was far from being 
unwelcome. On hearing of my own 
death I felt the most lively pleasure, 
anticipating the period when I would 
be myself again. That period, ac- 
cording to Wolstang’s solemn vow, 
would arrive in five days. Three of 
these I had spent in the house, care- 
fully secluding myself from observa- 
tion, when I heard a sneeze at the 
outside of the door. It opened, and 


in stepped the little man with the 
the snuff-coloured surtout, the scar- 
let waistcoat, and the wooden leg.— 
I had conceived a dislike approach- 
ing to horror at this old rascal, whom 
I naturally concluded to be at the 
bottom of these diabolical trans- 
formations; I,- however,. contained 
my wrath till I should hear what he 
had to say. 

“IT wish you much joy, my dear 
friend, that you are going to resume 
your own body. There is, howev- 
er, one circumstance which perhaps 
you have overlooked. Are you 
aware that you are to be buried to- 
day ?” 

“JT never thought of it,” answer- 
ed I, calmly, “ nor is it of any con-, 
sequence, I presume. In two days 
I shall be myself again. I shall 
then leave this body behind me, and 
take possession of my own.” 

“ And where will your own body 
be then ?” 

“In the grave,” said I with a 
shudder, as the thought came across 
me. 

“* Precisely so, and you will enjoy 
the pleasure of being buried. alive: 
that, I suppose you have not calcu- 
lated upon.” 

This remark struck me with blank 
dismay, and I fell back on my chair, 
uttering a deep groan. “ Is there 
then no hope? cannot this dreadful 
doom be averted? must I be buried 
alive ?” 

“The case is rather a hard one, 
Mr. Stadt, but perhaps not without 
a remedy,” 

“ Yes, there is a remedy,” cried I, 
starting up and striking my forehead 
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«[ shall hie me to my own house, 
and entreat them to suspend the fu- 
neral for two days.” 

“I saw the undertaker’s men en- 
ter the house, = I passed by, for the 
rpose, I should think, of screwin 
ee the coffin-lid. The ar 
also, I find, are beginning to collect, 
so that there is little hope of your 
succeeding. « However,” continued 
he, taking a pinch of snuff, * you 
may try, and if you fail I have a 
scheme in view which will perhaps 
suit your purpose. I shall await 

your return.” 

In a moment my hat was on my 
head—in another I was out of the 
rom—and in a third at my own 
house. What he had stated was sub- 
stantially true. Some of the mourners 
had arrived, and the undertaker’s men 
were waiting below, till they should 
be summoned up stairs toscrew down 
the lid. Without an instant of delay 
[rushed to the chamber where my 
dear body was lying in its shell, Some 
of my friends were there, and I 
entreated them, in imploring ac- 
cents, to stop for two days, and they 
would see that the corpse which lay 
before them would revive. “I am 
not dead,” cried I, forgetting myself, 
“I assure you I am not dead.” 

“Poor fellow, he has lost his 
senses,” said one. 

“Ah, poor Wolstang,” observed 
another: “he ran deranged some 
weeks ago, and has been going about 
asking for himself ever since.” 

“T assure you I am not dead,” 
said I, throwing myself upon my knees 
before my cousin, who was present. 

“I know that, my good fellow,” 
was his answer, “ but poor Stadt, 
you see, is gone forever.” 

“ That is not Stadt—it is I—it is 
I. Will you not believe me! Iam 
Stadt—this is not me—I am not my- 
self. For heaven’s sake, suspend 
this funeral.” Such were my ex- 
clamations, but they produced no 
other effect but that of pity among 
the pnaton, 

“ Poor, unfortunate fellow, he is 
crazed, Geta porter, and let him 
be taken home.” 
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This order, which was given by 
my cousin himself, stung me to mad- 
ness, and changing my piteous tones 
for those of fierce resistance, I swore 
that “I would not turn out for 
any man living. I would not be 
buried alive to please them,” To 
this nobody made any reply, but in 
the course of a minute four stout 
— made their appearance, and 
was forced from the house. 

Returning to Wolstang’s lodgings, 
the old man was there in waiting as 
he promised. “ What,” said I with 
trepidation, “ what is the scheme 
you were to propose ? Tell me, and 
avert the horrible doom which will 
await me, for they have refused to 
suspend the funeral.” 

“* My dear friend,” said he in the 
most soothing manner, “ your case is 
far from being so bad as you appre- 
hend. You have just to write your 
name in this book, and you will be 
yourself again in an instant. In- 
stead of coming alive in the grave, 
you will be alive before the coffin- 
lid is put on. Only think of 
the difference of the two situa- 
tions.” 

“A confounded difference in- 
deed,” thought I, taking hold of the 

n. But at the very moment when 

was going to write, I observed 
above the following words : 

“ T hereby engage, after my natu- 
ral decease, to give over my soul to 
the owner of this book.” 

“ What !” said I, “ this is the old 
compact; the one you wished me to 
sign before ?” 

“ The same, my dear friend,” 

“Then I'll be d——d if I sign 
it.” 

“ Only think of the consequen- 
ces,” said he. . 

“T will abide the consequences 
rather than sell my soul.” 

“ Buried alive, my dear sir, only 
think.” 

“TI will not sign the compact.” 

“Only think of being buried 
alive,” continued he,—* stifled to 
death—pent up on all sides—earth 
above—earth below—no hope—no 
room to move in—suffocated, stupi- 
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fied, horror-struck—utter 
Is not the idea dreadful? Qaly think 
what your feelings will be, when you 
come to life in that narrow charnel- 
house, and know your situation.” 

I gave a shudder at this picture, 
which was drawn with horrible truth; 
but the energies of religion, and the 
hopes of futurity, rushed upon my 
soul, and sustained it in the dreadful 
trial. ‘ Away, away,” said I, push- 
ing him back. “I have made up 
my mind to the sacrifice, since better 
may not be. Whatever happens to 
my body, I am resolved not to risk 
my eternal soul for its sake.” 

“ Think again,” said he, “and 
make up your mind. If I leave you 
your fate is irrevocable. Are you 
decided %” 

“T am.” 

“Only reflect once more—Con- 
sider how, by putting your name io 
this book, you will save yourself 
from a miserable death. Are you 
decided ?” 

** IT am,” replied I, firmly. 

“Then, fool,” said he, while a 


frown perfectly unnatural to him 
corrugated his brow, and his eyes 
shot forth vivid glances of fire— 
“then, fool, I leave you to your 


fate. You shall never see me 
again.” So saying, he walked out 
of the room, dispensing with his 
usual bows and grimaces, and dash- 
ing the door fiercely after him, while 
I threw myself upon a couch, in an 
agony of despair. 

My doom was now sealed beyond 
all hope ; for, going to the windows 
afew minutes thereafter, I beheld 
my own funeral, with my cousin at 
the head of the procession, acting as 
chief mourner. In a short time I 
saw the company returning from the 
interment. “ All is over then,” ~ id 
I, wringing my hands at this deplcra- 
ble sight. “I am the victim of some 
infernal agency, and must prepare 
for the dreadful sacrifice.” Phat 
night I was supremely wretched, 
tossing incessantly in bed, while 
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sleep was denied to my wearied 
eyelids. Next morning my haggard 
look was remarked by my servant, 
who sending for a physi- 
cian ; but this I would not allow, 
knowing that woe like mine was be- 
yond the reach of medicine. The 
greater part of that day was spent in 
religious exercises, from which I felt 
considerable relief. The day after 
was the last I was to behold u 
earth. It came, and I endeavoured 
by every means to subdue the terror 
which it brought along with it. On 
arising from bed, I sent for my ser- 
vant, an elderly woman, whom I had 
got to supply the place of Barnabas 
and Louise, and gave her one hun. 
dred gilders, being all the money I 
could find in Wolstang’s bureau— 
“ Now, Philippa,” said I, “ as soon 
as the clock of the study has struck 
three, come in, aud you will find me 
dead. Retire, and do not enter till 
then.” She! went — 
to do all that I had ordered ber. 
During the interval, I sat opposite 
the clock, marking the hours pass 
rapidly by. Every tick was asa 
death-knell to my ear—every move- 
ment of the hands, as the motion of 
a scimitar levelled to cut me im 
ieces, I heard all,and I saw allin 
orrid silence. Two o’clock at length 
struck. ‘* Now,” said I, “ there 
is but one hour for me on earth— 
then the dreadful struggle begins— 
then I must live again in the tomb, 
only to perish miserably.” Half 
an hour passed, then forty minutes, 
then fifty, then fifty-five. I saw 
with utter despair the minute 
hand go by the latter, and one 
the meridian number of dial. 
As it swept on, a stupor fell over my 
spirit, a mist swam before my eyes, 
and I almost lost the power of con- 
sciousness, At last I heard one 
strike aloud ; my flesh creeped with 
dread,—then two ; I gave an aniver- 
sal shudder,—then three, and I gasp- 
ed convulsively, and saw and heard 
nothing further. 
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CHAPTER V. 


Ar this moment I was sensible of 
an insufferable coldness. My heart 
fluttered, then it beat strong, and 
the blood passing as it were over 
my chilled frame, gave it warmth 
andanimation. I also began by slow 

to breathé. But though my 
bodily feelings were thus torpid, my 
mental ones were very different. 
They were on the rack ; for I knew 
that I was now buried alive, and that 
the dreadful struggle was about to 
commence. Instead of rejoicing as 
I recovered the genial glow of life, I 
felt appalled with blank despair. I 
was terrified to move, because I knew 
Iwould feel the horrid walls of my 
narrow prison-house. I was terrified 
to breathe, because the pent air with- 
in it would be exhausted, and the suf- 
focation of struggling humanity would 
seize upon me, I was even terrified 
te open my eyes, and gaze upon the 
eternal darkness by which I was 
surrounded. Could I resist? the 
idea was madness. What would my 
strength avail against the closed cof- 
fin, and the pressure above, below, 
and on every side? “No, 1 must 
abide the struggle which a few seconds 
more will bring on: I must perish 
deplorably in it. Then the Epicu- 
rean worm will feast upon my re- 
mains, and I shail no longer hear 
any sound, or see any sight, till the 
last trumpet shall awaken me from 
slumber, and gather me together from 
the jaws of the tomb.” 
eanwhile, I felt the necessity of 
breathing, and I did breathe fully ; 
and the air was neither so close nor 
scanty as might have been supposed. 
“ This, however,” thought I, is but 
the first of my respirations: a few 
more, and the vital air will be ex- 
hausted ; then will the agony of death 
truly commence.” I nevertheless 
breathed again, and again, and again; 
but nothing like stifling seized upon 
me—nothing of the kind, even when 
Thad made fifty good respirations. 
On the contrary, I respired with the 
most perfect freedom. This struck me 
83 very singular; and being natural- 
ly of an inquisitive disposition, I felt 


an irresistible wish,even in my dread- 
ful situation, to investigate if possible 
the cause of it. “The cotha teas 
be unconscionably large.” This was 
my first idea; and to ascertain it, I 
slightly raised my hands, shudderi 

at the same time at the thought o 
their coming in contact with the lid 
above me. However, they encoan- 
tered no lid. Up, up, up, I elevated 
them, and met with nothing. I then 
grouped to the sides, but the coffin 
latterly seemed equally capacious ; 
no sides were to be found. “ This 
is certainly a most extraordinary shell 
to bury a man of mysize in, I shall 
try if possible to ascertain its limits 
before I die—Suppose I endeavour 
to stand upright.” The thought no 
sopner came across my mind than I 
carried it into execution. I got up, 
raising myself by slow degrees, in 
case of knocking my head against the 
lid. Nothing, however, impeded my 
extension, and I stood straight. I 
even raised my hands on high, to 
feel if it were possible to reach the 
top—no such thing; the coffin was 
apparently without bounds. Altoge- 
ther, I felt more comfortable than a 
buried man could expect to be. One 
thing struck me, and it was this—I 
had no grave-clothes upon me. “ But,” 
thought I, “this is easily accounted 
for: my cousin comes to my proper- 
ty, and the scoundrel has adopted 
the most economical means of getti 
rid of me.” I had not as yet Zoned 
my eyes, being daunted at the idea of 
encountering the dreary darkness of 
the grave. But my courage being 
somewhat augmented by the forego- 
ing events, I endeavoured to open 
them. This was impossible ; and, on 
examination, I found that they were 
bandaged, my head being encircled 
with a fillet. On endeavouring to 
loosen it, I lost my balance, and tum- 
bled down with a hideous noise, I 
did not merely fall upon the bottom 
of the coffin, as might be expected ; 
on the contrary, I seemed to roll off 
it, and fell lower, as it were, into 
some vault underneath. In endea- 


vouring to arrest this strange descent. 
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I caught hold of the coffin, and pulled 
it on the top of me. Nor was this all ; 
for, before I could account for such a 
train of extraordinary accidents be- 
low ground, and while yet stupefied 
and bewildered, I heard a door open, 
and, in an-instant after, human voices, 
“ What, in Heaven’s name, can be 
the meaning of this ?” ejaculated I, 
involuntarily. “Is ita dream? am 
Lasleep, or am I awake? Am I dead 
or alive?” While meditating thus, 
and struggling to extricate myself 
from the coffin, I heard some one 
say distinctly, “ Good God, he is 
come alive!” My brain was distract- 
ed by a whirwind of vain conjectures ; 
but before it could arrange one idea, 
I felt myself seized upon by both 
arms, and raised up with irresistible 
force. At the same instant, the fillet 
was drawn from my eyes. I opened 
them with amazement—instead of 
the gloom.of death, the glorious light 
of heaven burst upon them! I was 
confounded ; and, to add to my sur- 
prise, I saw supporting me two men, 
with whose faces I was familiar. I 


gazed at the one, then at the other, 
with looks of fixed astonishment, 
“What is this?” said 1; “ where 
am I?” 

“You must remain quiet,” said 


the eldest, with a smile. “ We must 
have you put to bed, and afterwards 
dressed.” 

“ What is this?” continued I; “am 
I not dead— was I not buried ?” 

“ Hush, my dear friend—let me 
throw this great-coat over you.” 

“But I must speak,” said I, my 
senses still wandering—“ Where am 
1?—who are you ?” 

“Do you not know me?” 

“ Yes,” replied I, gazing at him in- 
tently— “ My friend Doctor Wunger- 
dult, Good God, how do you happen 
to be here? Did I not come alive in 
the grave ?” , 

“ You may thank us that you did 
not,” said he—“ Look around, and 
say if you know where you are.” 

I looked, as he directed, and found 
myself in a large room fitted up with 
benches, and having half-a-dozen 
skeletons dangling from the roof. 


The. Metempsychosis, Chap. V. 


While doing this, he and his friend 
smiled at each other, and seemed 
anxiously awaiting my reply, anden- 
joying my wonder, At last I satis. 
fied myself that I was in the anatomi- 
cal theatre of the University. 

“ But,” said I, “there is some. 
thing in all this I cannot comprehend, 
What—where is the coffin?” 

“ What coffin, my dear fellow?” 
said Wunderdult. 

“ The coffin that I was in.” 

“ The coffin,” said he, smiling, “1 
suppose it remains where it was pui 
the day befare yesterday.” 

I rubbed my eyes with vexation, 
not knowing what to make of these 
perplexing circumstances, “ I mean,” 
said I, “the ‘coffin—that is the cof 
fin I drew over upon me when | 
fell.” 

“Ido not know of any coffin,” 
answered he, laughing heartily ; “bat 
I know very well that you have pull- 
ed upon yourself my good mahogany 
table; there itlies.” And, on look- 
ing, 1 observed the large table which 
stood in the middle of the hall, over- 
turned upen the floor. Doctor Wun- 
derdult (he was professor of anatomy 
to the college) now made me retire, 
and had me pit in bed till clothing 
could be procured. But I would not 
allow him to depart till he had un 
ravelled the strange web of perplexi- 
ty in which I still found myself in- 
volved. Nothing would satisfy me 
but a philosophical solution of the 
problem, “Why was I not buried 
alive as I had reason to expect?” 
The doctor expounded this intricate 
point in the following manner :— 

“ The day before yesterday,” said 
he, “I informed the resurrectionists 
in the service of the university, that 
I was in want of a subject, desiring 
them at the same time to set to work 
with all speed, That very night they 
returned, assuring me that they had 
fished up one which would answer to 
a hair, being both young and vigor 
ous. In.order to inform myself of 
the quality of what they brought me, 
I examined the body, when, to my 
indignation and grief, I found that 
they had disinterred my excellent 
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The Metempsychosis, 


friend, Mr. Frederick Stadt, who had 
been buried the same day.” 

“ What!” said I, starting up from 
the bed, “did they disinter me ?— 
the scoundrels.” 

“You may well call them scoun- 
drels,” said the professor, “ for pre- 
venting a gentleman from enjoying 
the pleasure of being buried alive. 
The deed was certainly most feloni- 
ous; and, if your are at all anxious, 
[shall have them reported to the 
Syndic, and tried for their imperti- 
nent interference. But to proceed. 
No sooner did I observe that they 
had fallen upon you than I said, “ My 
good men, this will never do. You 
have brought me here my worthy 
friend, Mr. Stadt. I cannot feel in 
my heart to anatémize him, so just 
carry him quietly back to his old 
quarters, and I shall pay you his 
price, and something over and 
above.” 

“What !” said I, again interrupt- 
ing the doctor, “is it possible you 
could be so inhuman as to make the 
scoundrels bury me again ?” 

“ Now, Stadt,” rejoined he with a 
smile, “you are a strange fellow. 
You were angry at the men for rais- 
ing you, and now you angry at me for 
endeavouring to repair their error by 
re-interring you,” 

“ But you forget that I was to come 
alive ?” 

“ How the deuce was I to know 
that, my dear boy ?” 

“Very true. Go on, doctor, and 
excuse me for interrupting you so 
often,” 

“ Well,” continued he, “ the men 
carried you last night to deposit you 
in your long home, when, as fate 
would have it, they were prevented 
by a ridiculous fellow of a tailor, who, 
for a trifling wager, had engaged to 
sit up alone, during the whole night, 
in the church-yard, exactly at the 
spot where your grave lay. So they 
brought you back to the College, re- 
solving to inter you to-night, if the 
tailor, or the devil himself, should 
stand in their way. Your timely re- 
suscitation will save them this trou- 
ble. At the same time, if you are 
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still offended at them, they will be 
very happy to take you back, and 
you may yet enjoy the felicity of be- 
ing buried alive.” 

Such was a simple statement of the 
fact, delivered in the Professor’s 
good-humoured and satirical styles 
and from it the reader may guess 
what a narrow escape I had from the 
most dreadful of deaths, and how 
much I am indebted, in the first in- 
stance, to the stapid blundering of 
the resurrectionists, and, in the se- 
cond, to the tailor. I returned to my 
own house as soon as possible, to the 
no small mortification of my cousin, 
who was proceeding to invest him- 
self with all that belonged to me. I 
made him refund without ceremony, 
and altered my will, which had been 
made in his favour; not forgetting in 
so doing his refusal to let my bod 
remain two days longer unburied. 
A day or two afterwards I saw a fu- 
neral pass by, which, on inquiry, I 
learned to be Wolstang’s. He died 
suddenly, as I was informed, and 
some persons remarked it as a curi- 
ous event that his death happened at 
precisely the same moment as my re- 
turn to life. This was merely men- 
tioned as a passing observation, but 
no inference was deduced from it. 
The old domestic in Wolstang’s 
house gave a wonderful account of 
his death, mentioning the hour at 
which he said he was to die, and 
how it was verified by the event. 
She said nothing, however, about the 
hundred gilders. Many considered 
her story as a piece of mere trum+ 
pery. She had nevertheless a num- 
ber of believers. 

With respect to myself I excited a 
great talk, receiving invitations to 
dine with almost all the respectable 
families in Gottingen. I had the 
honour of being waited on by Doctor 
Dedimus Dunderhead, who, after 
shaking me by the hand in the kind- 
est manner, made me give a long ac- 
count of my feelings at the instant 
of coming alive. Of course, I con- 
cealed everything connected with the 
Metempsychosis, and kept out many 
circumstances, which at the time I 
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did not wish to be known. He was 
nevertheless highly delighted, and 
gave it as his opinion (which, being 
oracular, was instantly acted upon), 
that a description of the whole should 
be inserted in the Annals of the Uni- 
versity. I had the farther honour of 
being invited to dinner at his house 
—an honour which I duly appreciat- 
ed, knowing that it is almost never 
conferred except on the syndics, bur- 
gomasters, and deacons of the town, 
and a few of the professors. 

These events which are here relat- 
ed at full, I can only attest by my 
own word, except indeed the affair 
of the coming alive, which every- 
body in Gottingen knows of. If any 
doubt the more unlikely parts of the 
detail, I cannot help it. I have not 
written this with the view of empty 
fame, and still less of profit. Philo- 
sophy has taught me to despise the 
former, and my income renders the 


To the Evening—Euthanasia of Tasso. 


latter an object of no importance, | 
merely do it to put my fellow citi. 
zens on their aioe against the machi- 
nations of the old fellow with the 
snuff-coloured surtout, the scarlet 
waistcoat, and the wooden ‘eg. 
Above all, they should carefully a 
stain from signing any paper he may 
present to them, however plausible 
his offers may be. By mere thought. 
lessness in this respect, I brought 
myself into a multitude of dangers 
and difficulties, from which every 
one in the same predicament may not 
escape so easily as I have done. | 
shall conclude with acknowledging 
that a strong change has been 
wrought in my opinions; and that 
from ridiculing the doctrines of the 
sage of Samos, | am now one of their 
firmest supporters. In a word, Iam 
what I have designated myself, 
“A Mopegn Pytuacogean.” 





TO THE EVENING. 


Come, Evening, with thy twilight beam, 
And we will to some quiet stream, 

And view the lengthened shadows stealing, 
Of the dark eye of night revealing. 

Come, Evening, from thy fairy home— 
Come to my aching bosom, come ! 


The Orient hath called around him 

His thousand lights, which now surround him ; 
Condensed beneath his flaming wing, 

Ready at morn again to spring. 

Then, Brusiag: eh thy fairy home, 

Come to my aching bosom, come ! 


The Moon will soon again be here, 
With brow so bright and look so clear ; 
Her blush is but behind the hills, 

Her virgin beam upon us steals. . 
Then, Srening, from thy fairy home, 
Come to my aching bosom, come ! 


The dew springs like a silver snake, 
Coiling round stream, and bower, and brake; 
And on the warm enamoured gale, 

I hear the night bird’s tender tale. 

Then, Evening, from thy fairy home, 

Come to my aching bosom, come ! 


Aad we will while a gentle hour, 

Of pensive thoughts and musings holy, 
Watch sweet Moonlight’s silver shower— 
List to the bird of melancholy, 

Then, Evening, from thy fairy home, 
Come to my aching bosom,come! - 


And when the rushing clouds of night 
Absorb thee in their whirlwind arms ; 
Whilst gazing on the pale moonlight, 
Memory will linger on thy charms. 
Then, Evening, from thy fairy home, 
Come to my aching bosom, come ! 





EUTHANASIA OF TASSO. 


Ox would I were laid where my fathers lie, 
With a heart as the damp earth o’er me cold— 
That my grate were changed for the free blue sky, 
And my cell were under the fresh green mould ! 


How sweet to rest in that silent sleep, 
Never more of earth and its griefs to dream, 
While unfelt the tears of the night should weep, 
And unseen the smiles of the day should beam ! 
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How happy to rest in that sacred sleep 
Till awoke to a life, beyond the sky, 
Where the sower in tears in joy shall reap, 
And for ever be mute the mourner’s sigh ! 


Oh, I never will breathe my farewell breath, 


Like the world 


I ecorn, and its heartless throng ; 


But on the green brink of the river of death, 
I will die, like the swan—as I lived—in song ' 


Even then, even there, though the ebbing of life 
a not a sound from the lip to stir, 
Yet with music my spir: 

And the hymn of the 


it will all be rife, 
dying shall rise to her ! 


With that vesper of love thrilling all within, 
And the roses of hope breathing balms beside, 
Oh rapture to sleep in the trust to win 
For ever—for ever—my heart’s lone bride ! 





ANCIENT ENCAUSTIC PAINTING OF CLEOPATRA. 


PAINTING has recently been 

discovered in the neighbourhood 
of Rome, and is now brought to this 
country for sale, attributed to a Greek 
painter of the school of Apelles. Its 
picturesque execution, in spite of 
some imperfections, produces an il- 
lusion truly magical. The principal 
question to be considered, however, 
is whether it is really a work of an- 
tiquity or not? An ancient picture 
in encaustum, even if it were nota 
chef d’ceuvre, would be a great desid- 
eratum in the history of the fine arts, 
and one which it has hitherto been 
esteemed Hiopeless to obtain. If the 
one in qu@8tion is authentic, we shall 
at length have tangible means of re- 
solving a multitude of questions, in- 
teresting to the chemist, the antiqua- 
rian, the man of letters, and the artist ; 
questions upon which little or no 
light has been thrown by their long 
discussion, since, from a total want of 
materials for observation, we have 
hitherto been compelled to dwell 
inconjecture, But if this picture be, 
after all, only a successful modern 
fiction, and were received as a gen- 
uine work of antiquity, it would be- 
come the ground work and the source 
of false conclusions of every kind, 
and would lead to a series of errors, 
the more important, since it is a 
specimen of art, perfectly unique in 
its kind, and cannot, therefore, be 
subjected to comparison. 


The circumstances of the time and 
place under which it was discovered 
are not yet fully known, nor how it 
found its way to England. These 
details, however, or the favourable 
opinions pronounced upon it by learn- 
ed and acute connoisseurs on the 
Continent, ought to have weight on- 
ly in so far as they agree with the 
results of actual examination, and 
with the decision of competent judg- 
es in this country, which has been 
selected for its sale, doubtless with 
the hope of obtaining a higher price 
for it than elsewhere. A few pos- 
itive facts and remarks may, without 
affecting to decide the question of its 
authenticity, assist the connoisseur 
in an impartial inquiry. 

The painting is executed on a 
square of slate, which, when discover- 
ed, was broken into fourteen pieces ; 
they have, however, been so skil- 
fully joined, that nothing is lest ex- 
cept the upper angle: this would be 
of no importance, had it not contain- 
ed a small part of the edge of the 
cheek, which has necessarily been 
restored. ‘The possessors of it could 
distinguish nothing but a dirty med- 
ley of colours, till at length, by the 
careful application of alcohol and 
potash, they succeded in removing a 
sort of crust, probably consisting of 
the transparent varnish with which 
the Greeks covered their pictures, 
become opake and riasty in the course 
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of ages, by the action of moisture, 
dust, and other extraneous matter, 
continually adhering to the surface. 
Every spot has disappeared ; and this 
has been the easier to accomplish, as 
the colours resisted caustics, and 
were hardly affected by even acids. 
Every line and feature of the face 
have thus come out in a state, not 
only of preservation, but of admirable 
freshness, and of a brilliancy and lu- 
minousness of colouring, unknown to 
any other kind of painting. 

A small quantity of the paint hav- 
ing been scraped from the surface, 
after it was thoroughly cleaned, was 
subjected to a chemical analysis. 
The result was four mineral colours, 
wp green, white and red, which 

d been melted and incorporated in 
wax, mixed with a resinous and aro- 
matic matter resembling mastic. The 
analysis was repeated by other scien- 
tific men, and, with some slight vari- 
ations, always produced the same 
results, A French chemist pronounc- 
ed the red to be a vegetable cvlour, 
while an Italian discovered two pri- 
mitive shades of that colour, These 
facts, far from being at variance with 
the information handed down to us 
by Pliny on the subject of Greek 
painting, furnish the only intelligible 
commentary on his text, which has 
hitherto been the subject of endless 
controversies among antiquarians, and 
the cause of utter hopelessness on the 
part of every artist who has tried to 
make any practical application of it. 

It is possible, however, that some 
one may, at length, have accomplish- 
ed what others have hitherto vainly 
attempted. It is therefore to be 
wished, that a comparative analysis 
should be instituted between the mat- 
ter composing the colours of this pic- 
ture, and those of the fragments of 
encaustum, which are preserved in 
England and elsewhere, some of 
which are upon slate. If these frag- 
ments contain any colouring matter 
which is only known to us by tradi- 
tion, while all those which compose 
this picture are now in use, its antiq- 
uity will be justly held to be doubt- 
ful. But ifany one of the substances 
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with which it is painted is not a 
present known to exist, its authep. 
ticity is, we think, pretty decisively 
established. Lastly, if both the pic- 
ture and the fragments are found to 
be painted with substances knownat 
the present time, chemical experi- 
ments will be of no value in deciding 
the question. 

The accessories of the painting, 
particularly the costume, affords am- 
ple field for the study of antiquari- 
ans. It consists of a single figure, 
but the ornaments of the dress are 
so profuse as to give abundant mat. 
ter of examination to the learned. 
If, therefore, they discover with cer. 
tainty any anachronisms or histori- 
cal errors in the dress, its claims to 
authenticity may be considered as 
entirely set aside. If, on the other 
hand, they find much to question and 
discuss, but nothing positively proved 
to be erroneous, this ought to be re- 
garded as affording a presumption, 
though not a conclusion, in favor of 
its authenticity. For the artist, if 
the picture is not an antique, would 
unquestionably have taken all imag- 
inable pains, and made the most 
scrupulous researches, in order to 
adapt the costume to the age and the 
country to which he intended to give 
the credit of his work. It represents 
Cleopatra dying; she is crowned, 
dressed in a royal purple chlamys, 
adorned with pearls arf precious 
stones; she has bracelets on her arms, 
and a necklace of graven gems. Her 
hair is dressed with care, and arrang- 
ed in tresses of extreme elegance, a 
if her sole consolation in her last 
moments was to die a queen and 
beauty. 

To connoisseurs, who judge of it 
as a work of art, it will perhaps ap- 
pear that a painter had fallen into 
two opposite faults from an excessive 
desire to unite the seductions of 4 
coquette with the dignity of a hero 
ine. The graceful action and pic 
turesque disposition of the hands, 
border upon affectation ; while, on 
the contrary, the position of the body 
is erect and almost stiff. This gives 
the proportions an appearance of e%- 
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cessive size and height; whereas, in 
a less erect attitude, the figure would 
be that of a woman but little, if any 
thing, above the ordinary height. 
The taste of his age, or some pecu- 
liar reasons which we cannot now 
discover, led the painter to prefer a 
style more properly belonging to 
sculpture. In fact, froma drawing 
of the outline, any body whp did not 
know that it was taken from a paint- 
ing, would immediately pronounce it 
to be copied from a statue. 

With these exceptions, the com- 
bined effect of the whole is conclu- 
sive as to the consummate skill and 
genius of the artist. The draw- 
ing is correct; the arms, neck, and 
breast, have a character of the most 
voluptuous beauty, but are disclosed 
in such a way as to excite only pity, 
and to make us forget Cleopatra’s li- 
centiousness, since she uncovers, her 
bosom only to place the serpent upon 
it, and all these charms are revealed 
only at the moment when they are 
about to be destroyed for ever. The 
head is a specimen of the ideal 
beauty which characterizes the god- 
desses of Greece, mingled witli some 
slight irregularities of feature which 
would lead us to guess that they 
were individual, The expression of 
the face is rather that of the inevita- 
ble necessity of resignation, than of 
ihe resolution of despair. The up- 
turned and tearful eyes express no- 
thing but regret at quitting life. The 
half-opened lips alene bespeak the 
pain caused by the bite of the asp, 
which she makes a feeble effort to 


keep near her heart, that it may re- 
new its bite, and thus hasten the 
death which she has not the courage 
to await with composure. Nothing 
is forgotten, nothing is overdone to 
combine passion with loftiness of ex- 
pression; and the sublime is thus at- 


tained without the slightest appear- 
ance of effort or intention. This is 
a circumstance of great weight in fa- 
vour of the antiquity of the picture. 

It is, nevertheless, probable that 
the great masters who revived the 
art of painting in Europe, have ob- 
tained the ideal perfection of expres- 
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sion as completely as the ancients, 
though in a different style; and it js 
not absolutely impossible, by imitat- 
ing them, and at the same time 
studying the best statues which anti- 
quity has bequeathed us, to give a 
truly classic air to a picture. This 
supposition, though it seems to favour 
the suspicion that the artist may be 
modern, is the highest testimony to 
his merit. ‘To combine in one head 
the effects of expression of the mas- 
ter-pieces of Italian painting and 
Greek seulpture, requires a talent 
deserving of the name of genius.— 
This point is worthy the considera- 
tion of the philosopher of the art.— 
Another of equally difficult solution, 
and which comes within the province 
of the practical professor, is that ap- 
plication of fire which gave the last 
finish to Greek paintings, whence is 
derived the name of encaustum.— 
Any body who mixes colours with 
sisted wax and resin, and lays them 
ou a smooth surface with a brush or 
the finger, will find that as soon as 
they are cold, the colours become 
dull, and that the faintest traces of 
each stroke will have a hard edge.— 
If he then passes near the surface a 
plate of red-hot iron, the hard un- 
pleasant lines will disappear, and will 
melt into a very smooth, even colour, 
which will become more brilliant in 
proportion as the wax becomes more 
compact in cooling. But this is all ; 
for during this process he will find 
the colours run into each other, and 
mix in such a manner as to render it 
almost impossible to recognize the 
subject of the painting. What then 
was the secret of that application of 
fire among the ancients which soften- 
ed all the hard lines, without injur- 
ing a single feature of the painting? 
By this single art they gave at once 
more transparency aud more consis- 
tency to their colours, more softness, 
and a perpetual freshness ; they pre- 
vented them from fading, drying, or 
becoming dull, all which accidents 
are but too incident to paintings in 
oil. Itis upon the greater or less 
degree of probability that this secret 
has now been rediscovered, that the 
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more or less certain and satisfactory 
decision of the question, whether the 
painting of the Cleopatra is an an- 
cient or a modern, depends. 
Meanwhile, it is attributed to Ti- 
momachus, the latest, but one of the 
most illustrious artists of the school 
of Apelles. Julius Cesar paid him 
enormous sums for his pictures, to 
adorn the palaces of Rome. It is 
not certain whether Timomachus 
survived Cesar. Cleopatra did not 
destroy herself until after the long 
contest for the empire of the world, 
when Augustus had succeeded in 
making himself master of it. While, 
also, we admit that this picture pro- 
duces an imposing effect, that it has 
a classic character, great beauties of 
detail, and especially an astonishing 
novelty and illusion in the colouring, 
it cannot be ascribed to one of the 
most celebrated masters of antiquity, 
without at the same time acknowl- 
edging, that if this be their work, the 
ancients were vehement in their ad- 
miration of their painters only be- 
cause they knew no better, This is 
not impossible ; yet their eulogies on 
the master-pieces of sculpture are 
fully borne out by the fact, that no 
succeeding artists have surpassed or 
even equalled them. And since these 
same writers express still more de- 
light and wonder at the pictures than 
at the statues, it is fair to infer, that 
if any works of their greatest paint- 
ers were discovered, they would ap- 
pear to us at least as superior to the 
moderns as their sculptors do to all 
who have come after them. Such, 
however, is a conclusion which no 
one whose eyes are not blinded by 
fanaticism for antiquity could come to, 
in looking at the Cleopatra by the side 
of the finest heads of Leonardo and 
Raphael. Therefore, (since we are 
left to conjecture,) it is more proba- 
ble that it is the work of some artist 
of inferior merit to Timomachus, 
whose name has not come down to 
us. Cleopatra killed herself to avoid 
the shame of following the triumphal 
car of Augustus. We know that 
when vanquished princes could not 
be brought living to deck the victor’s 
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triumph, their images were borne af- 
ter his car in an attitude of humilia- 
tion and despair. It may therefore 
be conjectured that the picture was 
prepared for that solemnity, and on 
that supposition it might fairly be 
supposed to be a portrait of Cleopa- 
tra by some artist who had seen her, 
These are, indeed, but vague pre- 
sumptions; but they acquire some 
probability from the circumstance 
that the date of the picture cannot 
be much posterior to the reign of 
Augustus, since it is unquestionable 
that painting made its last and almost 
its expiring efforts under the early 
Cesars, and that Pliny regretted it 
as a lost art. To what a height 
must it have been raised at the time 
of its highest prosperity, when even 
in its decline it produced works like 
that which now affords us the sole 
means we possess of judging of it.— 
But we must return to the question 
whether it is or is not an antique. 
After all, the decision of this 
question lies between two miracles ; 
and we must believe one. Either in 
spite of the lapse of ages, and so 
many united causes which have des- 
troyed every painting in encaustum, 
(so that nothing has ever been found 
but small fragments,) this picture has 
been preserved for two thousand 
years, or, in the entire loss of the 
process of encaustum, and after in- 
numerable useless attempts to recov- 
er, or even to explain it, a modern 
artist has succeeded in using it with 
such eminent success. This second 
hypothesis will appear the most diffi- 
cult of belief, if we consider that an 
artist capable of the conception and 
execution of a picture of such exira- 
ordinary beauty, would not risk the 
discovery of the encaustum in an 
imposture, for the mere chance of 
procuring a sum of money obscurely, 
whilst, by the open use of his inven- 
tion and of his genius, he might have 
not only a certainty of making his 
fortune, but the glory of being 
unique in his kind, and the founder 
of a new school. At all events, if it 


is genuine, this picture will at length 


help us to form some positive notions 
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on the state of the art in Greece, 
and if —ee it will introduce 
a mode of colouring at present un- 
known. It is to be regretted that it 
did not remain at Rome, where the 
preservation of antiquities is a na- 
tional object, and where they are ac- 
cessible to the artists and men of 
learning, who flock thither from all 
parts of Europe as to the European 
university of fine arts. Unfortunately 
the government of Rome sometimes 
lays claim to the remains of antiqui- 
ty discovered in its dominions as a 
matter of right, and gives the dis- 
coverers only a very inadequate 
price. From this cause many pre- 
@ous curiosities disappear as soon as 
discovered, in search of purchasers 
in other countries; become the pri- 
vate property of individuals, who 
conceal them from the public eye ; 
descend to heirs, who sell them to 
the first bidder ; and sometimes un- 
dergo, in a civilized country, the de- 
struction which they have escaped 
during ages of barbarism. 

Before we conclude this article, 
we must remark that a school exists 
in Italy, who hold that ideal beauty 
and perfection of design belong ex- 
clusively to the Greeks, and study 
the masterpieces of ancient sculpture, 
in order to apply this ideal beauty to 
modern painting. Perhaps the re- 
sult of this will be a something diffi- 
cult to name, which will have the 
character neither of sculpture nor 
of painting. These gentlemen call 
themselves stylists. Luigi Bossi, a 
theoretical Milanese painter, and the 
biographer of Deonardo da Vinci, 
pretends to have discovered that Ra- 
phael appeared to be a great genius, 
only because he borrowed his style 
from some beautiful remains of clas- 
sic painting dug up in his time; and 
that after he had used them as models, 
he destroyed them, that he might 
have the merit of originality. Let 
those believe this who like. It is 
true that the process of colouring in 
use among the ancients, must have 
rendered their pictures less subject 
to the ravages of time, than any we 
are acquainted with. But wars, con- 
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flagrations, the irruption of barbari- 
ans, the brute ignorance of the mid- 
dle age, persecution to the last ex- 
tremity of destructiur *- he church- 
es, both of the East aua West, against 
every kind of image or representa- 
tion connected with mythological or 
pagan history, conspired with time. 
t is just conceivable that one such 
picture as the Cleopatra should have 
come down to us in fragments, capa- 
ble of being joined so as to form near- 
ly a perfect whole; and it is not im- 
possible that some other may yet be 
in existence unknown to us. But 
can we believe that a great number 
of paintings could be preserved for 
the space of two thousand years up to 
the time of Raphael, without the col- 
ouring or the outline being decom- 
posed and destroyed in the clay and 
vegetable earth, under which both 
they and the remains of sculpture lay 
concealed? Even statues and coins, 
in spite of the natural resistance of 
the substances of which they are 
formed, are always found more or less 
injured. The paintings found in Her- 
culaneum have nothing to do with 
the question. They are not in en- 
caustum, but in fresco, and were 
rather sheltered from the action of 
the air, and protected from those re- 
volutions in politics and manners 
which changed the face of all the 
other towns of Italy, than injured by 
the eruptions of Vesuvius. Besides, 
the merit of those figures is inferior 
in every respect to that of the Cleo- 
patra. If, while we admit its claims 
to antiquity, we doubt whether it can 
be attributed to so illustrious a paint- 
er as Timomachus, we must certain- 
ly ascribe it to a master very much 
above the class of those who adorn- 
ed the walls of the Roman houses. 
It is not less certain, however, that 
its merits are frequently equalled, 
and sometimes surpassed, by the chef 
d’ceuvres of Raphael. Is it necessary 
on that account to conclude that this 
great genius could not have attained 
to the height he reached, without the 
aid of the ancients, or that his jeal- 
ousy of his models led him to destroy 
them? Accusations like these, against 
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such a man, require clearer proofs 
than those adduced by this writer. 
His example, however, is not useless ; 
it shows to what dreams the vanity of 
being at once an artist, an author, 
and a founder of theories may lead. 
M. Bossi admits no painter to the 
rank of master but Leonardo and 
Michael Angelo. As for Raphael, 
Titian, and Corregio, he regards 
them as mere imitators, On the other 
hand, the painter Mengs, founded his 
theories solely on Raphael, Titian, 
and Corregio. Both these artists 
would have doue more wisely if they 
had tried to paint better, and not to 
make bvoks. 

The ancient paintings in fresco, 
which are still visible at Rome, are 
a Venus recumbent, of the size of 
life, at the Barberini palace , the pic- 
ture called the Nozze Aldorrandine, 
at the Aldorrandine palace; (Pliny, 
lib, xxxv. ¢. 10, attributes this picture 
to Echion ;) that of Coriolanus in the 
vault of the baths of Titus ; and seven 
other paintings in the gallery of the 
college of Saiut Ignacius, which have 
been-detached from a vault found at 
the foot of the Palatine mountains. 
Among the latter are a Satyr drink- 
ing out of a horn, and a landscape, 
with figures of the greatest beauty. 
There is also a sacrifice, consisting 
of three figures, in the possession of 
Cardinal Alexander Albani; an 
(Edipus and a Sphynx, (fragments 
detached from Ovid’s tomb,) in the 
Villa Altieri. From these the most 
advantageous judgment may be form- 
ed of the ability of the masters who 
produced them. It may be supposed 
that Raphael profited by the study 
of these models, but it is clear that he 


did not destroy them, and no one can 
fail to see that they are beneath the 
level of the lowest of his produc. 
tions. Antique paintings of a very 
superior merit were unknown to him, 
nor has it been in the power of any 
but our cotemporaries to attempt to 
imitate them. Those discovered at 
Herculaneum bear stronger marks 
than any others, of a skilful and cow 
fident masterly hand. The picture 
of Theseus, conqueror of the Mino- 
taur, that of the birth of Telephus, 
that of Chiron and Achilles, which 
may indeed be the work of Parrha- 
sius, (See Pliny ; Hist. Nat. lib. xxxv. 
c. 10, p. 693,) and one of Pan and 
Olympus, offer innumerable beautits 
to’ the connoisseur, beauties the more 
striking in proportion as the eye 
is practised and judicious, If the 
countenances of Achilles and Chiron 
are examined in the original, and not 
in the very imperfect engraving of 
them which has been published, their 
truth and expression will appear in- 
imitable, Yu Achilles, every feature 
is that of a young man burning for 
glory, and eagerly fixing his eyes on 
his master, impatient to learn the 
means of acquiring it. Four princi- 
pal pictures have also been found 
amid the ruins of that city, which 
unite the utmost beauty of design to 
the most perfect handling of the pen- 
cil; they appear to be anterior to 
any of those we have mentioned; 
the date of the former may be fixed 
about the first century of the Chris- 
tian era, 

The style of the dying Cleopatra, 
independently of the nature of the 
colouring, has more resemblance to 
those of an earlier period. 
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LLEN MACKENZIE was 
born with a romantic fancy, and 

this the picturesque glen of Ulva, and 
the surrounding country, contributed 
to nourish. In her the powers of 
the mind manifested themselves, by 
a preponderance of the imagination 
over the other intellectual faculties. 


Fortunately for mankind this is rare, 
and when it does occur, the posses- 
sor, however unhappy himself in the 
inheritance of such a gift, stands 


forth distinguished from the rest of 


his kind—is admired, and praised, 
and looked upor as a genius. 
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If the place where stood her fa- 
iher’s mansion had been less wild, 
and if she herself had been brought 
up from childhood in the bustle of 
active existence, possibly this highly- 
excited tone of mind might have 
been brought down, and assimilated 
more closely with that of human na- 
ture in general; but the romantic 
glen, and its vicinity to the most 
mountainous district in Scotland, 
fostered this state of mental abstrac- 
tion, and fixed upon her unalterably 
a character almost approaching to 
the ideal. It rendered her whole 
disposition essentially contemplative. 
It taught her to look upon Nature, 
not with the dull eye of mankind in 
general, but with the ardour of an 
enthusiast ; and as the sun sank be- 
neath the ocean, or the thunder 
cloud hung over the crest of Cairn- 
gorm, she felt her soul expand with- 
in her, and her thoughts, and even 
her language, were tinged with in- 
spiration. 

But with all this singularity of ge- 
nius, Ellen Mackenzie was not the 
mere creature of romance. Though 
her fancy delighted to gaze on the 
rocks, and streams, and mountain- 
glens which surrounded her, her 
deepest affections lay within her own 
domestic circle. To ber there was 
no spot so fair, or so clothed with ro- 
mantic interest, as that mansion 
which sheltered her family. Its 
grey turrets bespoke the hand of 
ages ; and the majestic hall, with its 
pannels of carved oak, and its massy 
doors, was replete with the tales of 
other times, 

And those who now abode within 
rendered this spot still more endear- 
ing. Her father, the living repre- 
sentative of his line, was born there. 
The blood of many ages flowed in 
his veins, and on his manly front he 
wore the laurels of a time-honoured 
race. His mansion was yet the abode 
of hospitality; and though the hall 
ne longer resounded with the strains 
of the minstrel and the mirth of 
elansmen, the kindness of the owner 
was not less than that of his prede- 
eessors. 
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Her mother possessed the digni- 
fied feelings of the other parent, but 
these were naturally softened down 
into a more domestic softness. She 
loved her child with the ardour of 
passionate affection ; but in the midst 
of this fondness, shades of deep fore- 
boding would at times come across 
her. It is only woman who can 
know the heart of woman ; it is only 
she who can discover the latent fires 
that burn in its deep concealment. 
As yet, the heart of Ellen was un- 
touched by any baleful influence. 
Its thoughts and feelings were as un- 
stained as purity itself. Yet in the 
midst of this quiet existence, her mo- 
ther could perceive that she enjoyed 
a sensibility which would be ill qual- 
ified to sustain the rough accidents of 
life. She could see that her spirit 
was formed of elements too pure for 
the world, and that the least stroke 
of sorrow would dissipate its ethere- 
alexistence. She saw in her daugh- 
ter a mind alive to every impres- 
sion, and trembled for the hour when 
some evil influence might cross her 
way, and blast her heart for ever. 

Ellen had neither the mirth nor 
animal spirits of her younger sister. 
Though often cheerful, she was 
never gay; though she frequently 
smiled, yet she seldom indulged in 
laughter. A shade of beautiful me- 
lancholy appeared to hang over her 
fair features ; and while her voice 
was rich and melodious, it seemed, in 
her more serious moods, the echo of 
a plaintive music. But her melan- 
choly was never less than at home. 
There, the gaiety of her parents, and 
the unceasing pleasantries of her sis- 
ter, elevated her soul to something 
like mirth, and made her enter free- 
ly into the spirit of their enjoyment. 
It was in her solitary wanderings 
that she was principally visited by 
this sweet sadness of the mind—this 
* joy of grief,” as the bard of More 
ven beautifully expresses it, 

There is something in the grander 
features of Nature which n® one can 
contemplate without a silent awe ; 
and in a mind so imaginative as her’s, 
and so conversant with the visions of 
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poetry, this was felt with double 
force. In her own romantic coun- 
try, every thing wore the hue of sub- 
limity : on all sides Nature ruled. in 
solemn grandeur. She arose in the 
morning to gaze upon it, and -lay 
down to dream of it at night. Her 
eye was familiar with all the wild 
magnificence of the Grampians. From 
her childhood she had been accus- 
tomed to the communion of those 
majestic ridges, over whose hoary 
summits seasons and ages have pass- 
ed away,—those mountains which 
heard the earliest voice of Time, and 
stood now as strong and as uoharm- 
ed as ever. In vain had the thun- 
der burst upon them; in vain had 
the lightning rent the pines that 
grew upon their sides; in vain had 
tempests, which swept from the 
earth the dwellings of man, striven 
to shake them on their firm founda- 
tions: they still stood in primeval 
vigour, laughing to scorn the assaults 
of tempest and of time, and mocking, 
by their eternal duration, the brief 
existence of human life. The en- 
thusiast viewed with rapture those 
imperishable monuments of God. She 
had seen them calm, and reposing in 
silent beauty, with a wreath of mist 
hanging here and there upon their 
sides: she had seen them after a re- 
freshing shower spanned by the aerial 
bow of heaven, while the glens be- 
neath smiled at the glorious vision 
that swept over them—forming be- 
low its expanse a path which seem- 
ingly led to Eternity. She had like- 
wise seen them when the storm hung 
over their dark and misty summits, 
when the silence of creation was 
broken by the voice of the whirl- 
wind, and the eagle soared forth in 
dismay among the convulsions of 
Nature. 

It was on a sultry afternoon of 
August that Ellen wandered over 
the hills that closed up the glen be- 
hind her father’s mansion. The sun 
was riding in majesty towards the 
west, and tinged the clouds and 
mountains as he passed with his part- 
ing glow. The glen of Ulva lay 
cra in beautiful repose within 
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its boundary, and the stream that 
sparkled through it reflected like a 
mirror the beams of the burning lu- 
minary. From her elevated situa- 
tion she saw spread out, as in a map, 
the vales that slept below. She could 
trace the windings of the river among 
the hills, while the mansion-house of 
Ulva, embosomed in the glen, and 
surrounded by its plantation of pine, 
lay beneath her feet. As she cast 
her eyes more widely around, she 
traced the mighty Grampians, whose 
blue summits formed the outermos: 
rim of the horizon, and enclosed 
within their ample circle a vast com- 
pass of less-elevated country. The 
mountains of Ross-shire lay in the 
distance. Close by, to the east, ap- 
peared Cairngorm, and far off, in the 
opposite direction, the dim outline of 
Bennevis, rising like a god amen 
his tributary hills. Although she 
lad seen all these things before, they 
never appeared to her so beautiful as 
now, and she thought she could have 
gazed upon them for ever. A rock 
was nigh, and she sat down upon it, 
to feast her eyes upon the magnifi- 
cent spectacle, ’ 

She gazed so long and so intently 
upon this scene, that before it occur- 
red to hér to return, the sun had 
long sunk beneath the horizon, and 
night fairly set in. Meanwhile, black 
clouds began to collect upon the 
tops of the nearest hills, and wreaths 
of mist to rise up from the glens on 
every side. In a short time she was 
involved in darkness, and her mind 
was seized with a foreboding, that 
an awful change was about to take 
place, and that the beauty which 
had just passed away was the har- 
binger of some strange convulsion. 

This idea received fresh confirma- 
tion from the state of the sky, for it 
had not the mellowed freshness 
tempered obscurity of an August 
evening, but was black, and overcast 
with the sullen hue of the deepest 
winter. The temperature became 
chill, the air was impregnated with 
foggy dampness, and volumes of mis- 
ty vapour rolled about, as if propell 
ed by the wind. Those mountals 
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and rocks, which were still visible, 
appeared to triple their dimensions, 
and rose up in the most hideous and 
fantastic shapes. To add to the na- 


tive horror of the scene, gusts of 


wind swept through the glens, while 
the caverns round about sent forth 
their echoes in the tone of fearful la- 
mentation. 

Ellen remained unappalled. Some 
spell fixed her to her seat. The 
drizzling of the atmosphere began 
even to wet her robes; but neither 
this nor the chilliness of the evening 
were able to rouse her. She looked 
upon the dark and accumulating 
masses of clouds with a sad and sub- 
lime feeling. She was spell-bound 
with ecstacy, till a flash of lightning 
before her eyes, and a distant clap 
of thunder burst upon her, and 
broke the enchantment. She started 
up in terror, and prepared to depart. 
Another flash, succeeded by another 
peal, followed the first, and urged 
heron. Here, however; an unfore- 
seen event opposed ber progress: for 
the night was now so obscured by 


mist and darkness, that the proper 
road could no longer be traced, and 
she was foiled in every atiempt to 
discover a path she had traversed a 


hundred times before. The rocks, 
which in an ordinary darkness would 
‘have served as unerring landmarks, 
seemed to have altered their charac- 
ters. They were magnified by the 
mist, and here and there so hidden 
by dark clouds, that their very shapes 
were changed. Her efforts to extri- 
cate herself were unavailing, every 
new attempt only leading her farther 
and farther out of the true direction. 
Night meanwhile crept on, and 
the sky became every moment dark- 
er. Not a star illumined the black 
vault of heaven. The clouds rolled 
in darker and blacker masses; the 
winds blew louder and louder through 
> — of the mountains, and 
(he thunder peals approached rapidl 
nearer, The cal ahedie that wom d 
ed the uniform obscurity were flash- 
es of lightning, which now shot in 
fearful streaks through every quar- 
‘er. Ellen’s mind gave way toa 
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paroxysm of dread. ‘To be leftalone 
in a wilderness, surrounded by such 
objects of terror, might have shaken 
the spirits of the strongest, and over 
her their influence was now com- 
plete. She cried aloud, hoping that 
she might be heard; but her own 
voice, faintly re-echoed from the 
rocks, was her only reply. The sit- 
uation of her parents at home then 
occupied her thoughts; how they 
would feel when they found her pale 
and dead upon the mountains; for 
fear had, if possible, magnified the 
danger, and she considered her fate 
as inevitable. But in the midst of 
this agony, she knew that there was 
one Being who could shield her 
amidst every distress, and to whose 
throne the voice of prayer never 
rose in vain, She then dropped up- 
on her knees, and raised her hands 
to heaven in the attitude of suppli- 
eation, when a peal of thunder burst 
above her head, so loud and so terri- 
ble, that she fell with her face to the 
earth. How long she remained in 
that posture is uncertain: she was 
suddenly aroused from it by the call 
of a man’s voice at a distance. This 
made her start upon her feet, and 
she advanced forward in the direc- 
tion from which it seemed to come. 
The voice in a few seconds was re- 
peated—then it ceased. She cried 
aloud, hopiag to bring forth a reply, 
nor was she disappointed, being an- 
swered by a loud and grateful ‘hallo. 
At the same time she thought she 
could perceive a form wading, as it 
were, through the darkness, and in a 
few moments a young man, with a 
fowling-piece in his hand, and a 
pointer dog beside him, stood by her. 

“ Are you a fay or a fairy, young 
lady,” exclaimed the stranger, in 
tone which bespoke him a native of 
England, “that you are keeping 
watch onthe hills at this time? For 
my part, I am so bewildered, I 
doubt whether I have my five senses 
about me.” 

“Tam neither fay nor fairy,” an- 
swered Ellen, “ but a mortal like 
yourself, who have lost my way, and 
if you can put me on the way of re- 
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goining it, you will confer a lasting 
vgur on me.” 

“ I wish, for your sake, Madam,” 
rejoined the Southern, “ that this 
were in my power, but I happen to 
be a total stranger here, and have, 
for these last two hours, completely 
lost my reckoning. I found myself 
bewildered even in day-light among 
these interminable glens, and how I 
shall explore them in such a night 
God only knows.” 

“ What house did you leave last?” 
asked Ellen, “for 1 see you have 
been sporting, and you probably live 
inthe neighbourhood. If you re- 
side with the factor, you may per- 
haps be able to get back. His house 
is not more than a mile off.” 

“TI left the house of Ardenvar 
this morning, and I have not since 
heen under any roof,” was the stran- 
ger’s reply. 

“The house of Ardenvar!” ex- 


claimed Ellen, “ fifteen miles away. . 


Qur case is then desperate—what 
shall we do? Oh! stranger, whoever 
ou be, it was an evil chance that 

ought you here! We cannot sur- 
vive such a night. I have noticed 
the tempest brewing since nightfall. 
Look at Cairngorm, it is black as 
death. The thunder hangs upon 
every rock ready to burst upon us: 
we shall never see the light of day.” 

“Do not distress yourself,’ said 
the lishman, offering her his 
arm; “I have weathered nights as 
bad as this.” 

The night was indeed becoming 
fearfully alarming, and right in the 
teeth of a strong gust of wind,a black 
body swept past them with incon- 
céivable rapidity. It was an eagle, 
and the stranger could not help think- 
ing how prime a shot it would have 
been in day-light ; but Ellen’s reflec- 
tions were different. As the majes- 
tic sojourner of the clouds rushed 
— the midst of the whirlwind, 
and almost fanned her with his pow- 
erful wings, she considered the event 
8S ominous, and shrunk closer to her 
companion, “ That bird’s sagacity 
veils him: that a dreadful tempest is 
nigh ; he is flying away for shelter to 


hiseyry. There is surely death at 
band.” 

* You distress yourself too much,” 
answered the young man; “let us 
move on.” 

“ But where,” said Ellen, “ can we 
move too? Though born and bred 
among these hills, and familiar with 
each of them as with my shadow, I 
feel myself a stranger among them 
now. The very tract that led me 
here is hidden in darkness. We 
shall never escape from this situa- 
tion.” 

“ My dear girl,’ exclaimed the 
stranger, his heart warming with pity 
as the fear of Ellen increased, “ sup. 
port yourself on my arm; point out 
as nearly as you are able the direc- 
tion in which your dwelling lies, and 
we shall make our way to it in spite 
of every thing. Cheer up—there is 
nothing like a good heart in the midst 
of danger.” 

These well-meant words failed, 
however, te# encourage her, but in 
compliance with the stranger’s re- 
quest, she pointed out what she sup- 
posed to be the nearest road. They 
accordingly walked on with caution, 
he supporting her, on a well-knit arm, 
over the irregularities of the way. 
But the alarm which filled her mind 
was far from abating. The night, in- 


stead of clearing up, became every © 


moment blacker, At last even her 
companion could not help looking on 
with some apprebension. He cared 
little for himself, although there was 
sufficient reason for dread even on 
that account, but felt all the fear ofa 
generous mind for his delicate and 
unsbeltered fellow-traveller. At last, 
as they turned the corner of a ridge 
of rocks, a cold bleak wind was driv- 
en upon their faces, and they heard, 
in the direction from which it seemed 
to come, a howling and whistling of 
the elements, which were truly ter- 
rific. It seemed as if the angels of 
darkness were abroad, and the con- 
flicting sounds, which now filled every 
quarter of this region, were sufficient 
to appal the strongest minds. After 
a short interval, the two sojouroers 
heard what they conceived to be the 
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voice of a cataract: every moment 
the sound approached nearer, and at 
length they were invaded by a dread- 
fulshower of rain. The impetuosity 
of the torrent, driven on as it was, 
by vehement _ of wind, baffles all 
description. They were nearly swept 
off their feet. Ellen clung to the 
young man with desperation. “ Oh, 
God! how terrible art thou !—our 
jast hour is at hand!” These were 
her exclamations, and, overcome with 
terror and exhaustion, she dropped 
speechless on the ground. 

At this moment a broad and vivid 
glare of lightning came across the 
spot where she lay, and rendered her 
whole form visible to the stranger. 
The glimpse was momentary, but it 
was enough, and revealed a counte- 
nance from whose exquisite beauty 
the pale finger of insensibility had 
stole nothing away. The whole act- 
ed like magic upon his heart ; he re- 
solved to make any sacrifice to save 
so much loveliness. We will not 
do him the injustice to suppose 
that he would not have done the 
same to save any woman in a similar 
condition, but there is something in 
the spectacle of beauty in distress, 
which above every other influence, 
wins the heart away, and melts it to 
generosity. Kneeling down on one 
knee, he raised her up, and support- 
ed her on the other, while he placed 
himself as much as possible between 
her and the storm ; at the same time 
he cried aloud with all his strength ; 
but his efforts were in vain ; his voice 
was dissolved and lost among the 
louder strains of the tempest. In 
this position he remained till hope 
became almost extinct: he had in- 
deed little expectation of being able 
to preserve his charge, who lay faint- 
ing, and for aught he knew, dead in 
his arms. Every scheme which in- 
genuity could suggest was successive- 
ly and fruitlessly put in practice. He 
first raised her up, and carried her to 
a situation where she might be more 
sheltered ; but this was unavailing ; 
the tempest beat on every spot with 
equal violence. He then attempted 
to fire his gun, but the priming was 
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drenched with rain, and rendered 
useless. Again and again did he call, 
but to no purpose, ith Ellen in 
his arms, and the faithful dog shiver- 
ing at his feet, he remained.a mark 
for the fiercest of the elements to 
prey upon. He. became stunned, 
deafened, and confused, and had he 
not possessed great mental fortitude 
and bodily vigour, he must have sunk 
under his accumulated distresses. 
The last glimmer of hope was ex- 
piring, when he thought he heard the 
barking ofadog. ‘The sound which 
came from afar off, was so deadened 
by the noise around, that at first he 
fancied it a delusion of the brain. 
However, in every partial pause or 
exhaustion of the storm, the same 
sound fell upon his ear, Now and 
then it was remote, at other times 
nearer at hand, but so blended with 
echoes and the yell of winds, that he 
could make nothing distinctly out. 
The first event which inspired him 
with any thing like confidence was 
his own dog which began to get more 
animated and to course round about, 
as if something had attracted his at- 
tention. He was not slow of remark. 
ing this circumstance, and during a 
brief cessation of the noise, observed 
that the distant bark was returned by 
Cato, and that in a tone so joyful, 
that he could not help anticipating 
some good from the event. It was 
quite obvious that a dog was not far 
off, and that he was every moment 
approaching more near seemed equal- 
ly evident, but whether this animal 
was the forerunner of any assistance, 
remained yet to be seen. He now 
took out a hunter’s whistle from his 
pocket, and blew it loudly.and shrilly, 
till every rock around responded with 
its echo ; at the same time he heard 
the barking of a dog in a situation be- 
low him; in a second more he heard 
him rustling up among the bushes, 
and in a third he cleared the brink 
of a ravine close by, and stood near 
him—a fine bushy animal, between 
the wolf and mastiff breed. It was’ 
not til] then that the stranger discov- 
ered that he and his charge were on 
the brink of a precipitous chasm, and 
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that a single step in that direction 
must have hurled them down an un- 
fathomable distance among rocks. 
It was this ravine which the dog had 
passed through. He had descended 
the opposite side, and ascended that 
on which they now stood, and the 
sudden spring he made to clear its 
fatal brink was the only circumstance 
which warned the Southern of dan- 
ger and saved his life. The dog did 
not stand by an idle spectator ; on 
the contrary, he rushed up to Ellen, 
fawned upon her, licked her hand, 
and shewed all the intimacy of an old 
favourite. He even seemed aware 
of the danger of her situation, for he 
ran round about her, whined most 
piteously, and looked in her preserv- 
er’s face with a dumb eloquence 
which it was impossible to misunder- 
stand. He made every sign for her 
to follow him—went away, then look- 
ed back, and on finding no notice 
taken of his movements, returned to 
her side, and by his moans seemed 
to chide her for staying behind. These 
motions of the animal at once arrest- 
ed the stranger’s attention. He in- 
stantly conceived that the dog belong- 
ed to the fair victim, and relying on 
his sagacity, resolved to follow him 
whereever he led. Collecting, there- 
fore, his whole energies, he raised 
Ellen from the ground in his power- 
ful arms, which, now that hope be- 
gan to dawn upon him, felt no more 
oppressed under their burden than if 
it had been a child. The dog walk- 
ed before, and kept along but at some 
distance from the side of the ravine. 
The road was jong and dreary, and 
the storm beat upon them with un- 
abated force. They were drenched 
with rain, but the stranger’s spirits 
being now up, he thought that could 
he but hold out a little longer, all 
would be well. At length they fair- 
ly wound round the extremity of thé 
dangerous chasm, the faithful crea- 
ture leading the way, and Cato walk- 
ing very deliberately behind his mas- 
ter. 

Here their conductor barked aloud. 
The sound operated upon Ellen like 
magic. and starting from her trance. 


The Thunder Storm. 


she exclaimed, “ Good Heavens! 
where am I ?—where is the stranger 
I met on the hills ?” 

“ You are on your way home, my 
dear girl, and in my arms,” replied 
her preserver. 

“ Oh what a night ! Put me down, 
God bless you my deliverer! but how 
do you know we are on the way 
home? Where are we ?—what dog 
barked now ?—speak—say.” 

“JT never saw the dog before,” re- 
joined her protector; “ he seemsa 
faithful creature, and I have no doubt 
he will lead us to some shelter or 
other.” 

Here the dog flew to Ellen, who 
had just descended from the stran- 
ger’s arms, and, leaping upon her, 
looked as if he would have devour- 
ed her with kindness. 

“ My poor Cesar—my poor Cesar,” 
cried the maiden, caressing the ap- 
imal, ali drenched as he was,“ my 
father did not give you to me for no 
purpose, I shall never forget this 
service: away to Ulva Hall.” 

The word was sufficient ; he scam- 
pered away before them, and they 
followed, Ellen leaning on her com- 
panion’s arm. Meanwhile, the latter 
strove, by every means in his power, 
to prevent her spirits from sinking 
in the trial, and this was now the 
more easy, as the storm began to 
abate considerably of its violence. 
Their conversation, which was car- 
ried on at intervals, related princi- 
pally to the dog, which had come in 
so mysterious a manner to their as- 
sistance. 

“ Aye,” said Ellen, “ he is a noble 
creature. He was given me by my 
father when he was scarce eight 
weeks old, and he has scarcely ever 
been an hour absent from my side. 
He is my almost constant companion 
in my walks over the hills :-I would 
not part with him for his weight in 
gold, Poor Cesar—he once saved 
my life when our boat was blown 
over by a squall on Loch Goinach. 
This is three yearsago. Like a fool- 
ish girl, I would sail the skiff across 
the loth, There was no one with 
me but he. Tt was all a frolic, but 
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it had like to have cost me dear, for 
as I attempted to unfurl the little sail, 
a blast of wind came, and fairly over- 
set my vessel, I gave a shriek, 
which my father, who stood on the 
shore, instantly heard. He gave me 
over for lost, but without a moment’s 
hesitation, threw off his coat, and 
plunged into the water to rescue me. 
His interferegce probably would have 
been in vain, as the distance was con- 
siderableg but Cesar brought me 
fainting and exhausted to land, and 
thus saved my life. It is no wonder 
I have an affection for the poor 
animal,” 

“ Tt would have been well had he 
been with you when you set out this 
afternoon,” said the stranger. 

“ It would have been a most fortu- 
nate circumstance,” replied Ellen, 
“and yet,” after a pause, * it would 
have been most unlucky, for if he 
had been along with me, I should 
have left the hills much sooner than 
I did, and what then would have be- 
come of you?—you must have per- 
ished. Providence orders every 
thing wisely. It was most fortunate 
I did not take Cesar.” 

“And to what fortunate acci- 
dent,” continued he, “ are we to im- 
pute Cesar’s visit at this+ untimely 
hour 7” 

“Oh,” rejoined Ellen, “ I do not 
doubt he has been sent after me 
along with messengers. My father 
and mother must have missed me 
long, and not knowing where to find 
me in such a dreadful night, they 
have doubtless dispatched Cesar to 
trace me out; but why he came 
alone I know not,” 

Here their conversation was inter- 
rupted by the distant sound of hu- 
man voices. As they approached 
nearer, the tones became more dis- 
tinct, appearing to arise from a glen 
below them. ‘Good Heavens !” 
cried one, “ what has become of the 
dog 2” * Confound the stupid brute,” 
said another, “ our young lady is 
lost forever.” “It was your fault, 
Donald Gair,” shouted a third; 
“you had the charge of him; you 
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should have tethered his collar, and 
held him by you.” 

“ No wrangling here, you mad- 
men,” cried a loud voice, 
which Ellen knew to be that of her 
father ; “‘ we have something else to 
do than quarrel about dogs. Allan 
and Henry Forbes, do you run as 
hard as your limbs will carry you by 
this side of the stream ; follow it up 
as far as the ‘ Shepherd’s Ford,’ and 
come down on the opposite side.— 
Duncan Graham aud William Mae- 
kenzie, run with all your speed to 
the * Black Craig,’ and keep along- 
side of the Ravine. Allaster Wil- 
liamson, follow me over the way of 
the * Fairy Mount ;’ and every other 
man of you, scatter yourselves in all 
directions. A hundred guineas, and 
a farm, rent-free for life, to any man 
who brings home my daughter in 
safety.” 

The whole of this passed ina few 
seconds of time; and before Elleu 
or the stranger could think of hail- 
ing the speakers beneath, they heard 
them rushing in all directions through 
the bushes which seemed to line the 
glen. The Englishman now called 
out aloud, but for some time no no- 
tice was taken of him, his voice be- 
ing confounded with the voices of 
others, At length, after a few more 
calls, he heard a man below crying 
out, “ Stop, your Honour ; I certain- 
ly heard a strange voice above the 
rock.” “ You heard a strange devil,” 
replied the other angrily ; ‘“* what the 
mischief are strangers to be doing 
out in a time like this?” 

“ Your Honour may speak to me 
as you like,” answered the other, 
“but my name is not Allaster Wil- 
liamson if I did not hear a voice 
that came frae nane of our ain par- 
t B44 
ve You are right, after all, Allas- 
ter,” said the second speaker, after a 
pause, in which the stranger’s hail 
was repeated. “I certainly heard 
something of the kind myself. Hallo! 
who hails above ?” 

“A friend,” cried the stranger. 
“IT entreat vou, for the love of Hea- 
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ven, to come up. Here is a young 
lady perishing of cold.” 

“« A young lady perishing of cold ! 
split my life, it can’t be poor El- 
len !” 

Here Cesar barked with great ve- 
hemence. 

“ Aye, faith, it is she, after all,” 
continued the speaker. ‘God be 
praised, there goes Cesar,—a prime 
dog,—he has traced her fairly. Oh! 
my dear child, a moment longer and 
I am with you. But the road,— 
how the mischief am I to get at 
her? I cannot see my finger before 
we.”’ 

“ This way, your Honour,” said 
the other voice; “ follow me up the 
face of the brae ; hold by the bushes, 
and there is no danger.” 

“You are an idiot, Allaster,” 
cried the Laird; “ you know no 
more of the matter than myself. I 
tell you the brae is as steep as a 
precipice ; here, Cesar——whew- 
whew.” 

Cesar was at his side in a momeat. 
He seemed to know more of the bu- 
siness than Allaster Williamson, for, 
instead of attempting to scale the 
hill, he winded away by a safe and 
circuitous. path, till he brought his 
master to the ascent where stood 
Ellen and the stranger. 


The former, wet and trembling, 
rushed into his arms: her only words 
were, “* My dearest father!” The 
heart of the parent was full, and his 
voice so stifled with emotion, that for 
some time he found it impossible to 
give utterance to his feelings. His 
blunt and generous nature was com- 
pletely overcome, and while he im- 
printed a. burning kissyon the cheek 
of his child, he pressed her to his 
bosom with unutterable joy. 

“Now come along, my dear,” 
said the delighted father, after a 
short interval ; “ the rain beats—it is 
a foul night ; or, if you cannot go, I 
shall carry you; nay, not a word, up 
in my arms with you.” 

“*T would rather walk, Sir,” re- 
plied his daughter; “I am ready to 
go with you now, but first thank this 
stranger; it was he who saved my 
life,” 

The Laird turned round to the 
Englishman, and warmly seized his 
hand. ‘“ God bless you, Sir!” said 
he ; you have this night done a deed 
which claims my everlasting grati- 
tude. My family shall never forget 
it ; but by-and-by I shall speak moro 
of this obligation, and show you that 
I am not ungrateful.” 


(Concluded in our next.) 
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Gaston de Blondeville ; or, the Court 
of Henry IIT. keeping Festival in 
Ardenne: a Romance. St. Al- 
ban’s Abbey ; a Metrical Tale: 
with some Poetical Pieces. By 
Anne Radcliffe, Author of “ The 
Mysteries of Udolpho,” “Ro. 
mance of the Forest,” &c. &c. 
To which is prefixed a Memoir of 
the Author, with Extracts from 
ber Journals, 4 vols. post 8vo, 
London, 1826. 

SHE announcement of a new ro- 

mance by the finest writer in 


this kind of fiction that ever existed, 
was a circumstance calculated to ex- 
cite in a high degree the curiosity of 


the public, It has been already stated, 
“that Gaston de Blondeville would 
have been published some years ago, 
had not the author’s delicate tempe- 
rament, arising from the state of her 
health (which declined soon after the 
completion of this romance,) made 
her hesitate to plunge again into the 
bustle of literary competition, to 
which, indeed, she seems to have been 
always adverse ; and being, especially 
in the latter period of her life, in af 
fluent circumstances, she could afford 
to indulge ia the leisure and ped 
she so much loved.” The death of 
this celebrated authoress took place 
in 1823 ; and for several years be- 
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fore that period, the actual fact of her 
existence was a problem to thou- 
sands, over whose imaginations she 
had ruled with the sway of an en- 
chantress. That her power was once 
more to be exercised —that she was 
toevoke another high and solemn 
phantasy—that we were again to 
wonder at her mysteries, and to 
thrill beneath her terrors—was an 
event as little to be expected as the 
fulfilment of Milton’s wish to 

« Call up:him that left half told 

The story of Cambusecan bold.” 

Mrs. Radcliffe is confessedly at the 
head of her class; and the spell by 
which she commands the sympathies 
of her readers is not derived from 
circumstances of overwhelming pa- 
thos, from the actual presence of hor- 
rible events, or the use of supernatu- 
ral terrors; but its origin is in the 
employment of materials of which 
she so well understands the full use. 
Sileace, obscurity, and loneliness—a 
large and deserted chamber, with its 
crumbling furniture, in an old castle— 
an imperfect hint of deeds in bygone 
years—a picture—a drop of blood 
on a turret-staircase—a dim corridor 
—even a piece of faded tapestry,— 
become appalling things in her hands, 
and under her shadowy suggestions, 


- The imagination of Mrs. Radcliffe is 


also more refined, if not more poeti- 
cal, than that of most other writers in 
this school ; and it is a singular cha- 
racteristic of her genius, that even in 
the wildest of her inventions she 
never loses her tendency to indulge 
in moral pesonate, which, in her 
pages are not ouly of the purest, but 
of the most practical kind. Her pru- 
dence in this respect, it must be con- 
fessed, dues detract a little from the 
grace of her heroines, with whom we 
should, moreover, be better pleased 
if they did not weep so much—the 
constant habit of which must have 
made them look old before their time. 
A few tears are all very well, and 
even beautiful, as time may serve ; 
but to be always shedding them, let 
the occasion be of what character it 
may, puts one beyond all patience. 
With this slight exception, there is 
44 ATHENEUN, VOL. 5. 2d serics. 


nothing affected or morbid in the 
genius of Mrs. Radcliffe; and the 
power which she exercises over the 
imagination of her readers, absolute 
as it is, never tends to enervate or 
bewilder. The impression left on 
the sense after a perusal of her works, 
is, in general, allied to melancholy 
but then it is of a healthful sature, 
meditative rather than gloomy, and 
the mind of the reader is exalted, as 
with a religious feeling. We know 
not whether it is on this account, but 
it has always appeared to us that Mrs. 
Radcliffe produces a more perma- 
nent effect by her sweetness and pen- 
siveness than by her terror. For in- 
stance, Montoni has but a feeble hold 
upon you, except at the moment you 
are engaged in reading about him; 
and you are inclined on closing The 
Italian, to suspect that even Sche- 
doni, inscrutable and fiendish as he 
appears, might have been bafiled, if 
not defeated, by a manly resistance. 
But who can ever forget the melan- 
choly history of La Motte’s poer 
family and their desolate seclusion, 
in The Romance of the Forest.—or 
the tender sweetness of parts of The 
Mysteries of Udolpho ? Such, for in- 
stance, as the account of St. Aubert’s 
tranquil enjoymeuts ou the banks of 
the Garonne—the adventure of Emi- 
ly in the fishing-house—the journey 
across the Pyrenees, and the first 
meeting with Valancourt—the halt 
in the forest, and the moonlight festi- 
val near La Voisin’s cottage, where 
St. Aubert stops to die—-the mysteri- 
ous music, supposed to be connected 
with his destiny, which sounds at 
midnight among the leaves in that 
secluded place—the return of Emily 
to La Vallée, after the loss of her 
parents—the escape from Udolpho 
with Du Pont; his confession touch- 
iug some of the mysteries in the cas- 
tle, and his declaration of love to his 
desolate companion—the mournful 
incidents at Chéteau-le-Blanc, which 
give as it were, a mysterious and a 
“pale refi¢x” of the great events 
which have gone before—and the 
serene tone of felicity with which the 
romance concludes. 
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Mrs. Radcliffe’s descriptions of 
natural scenery, though often too 
much drawn out, are also to our taste, 
finer in their sweetness than in their 
grandeur, and leave behind them, on 
the mind, to endure for life, a soft 
and dream-like impression of Italian 
skies, deep forests, solitary convents, 
and still lakes, over which the choral 
chant of monks is heard in the quiet 
of dawn or midnight. 

But our present business is not so 
much to analyse the genius of Mrs. 
Radcliffe, as to give an account of her 
posthumous romance ; and, indepen- 
dently of this reason, we should feel 
disinclined to the furmer task, after 
reading the masterly and eloquent 
eriticism which forms a portion of 
the memoir of her life and writings 
prefixed to the present publication. 

Gaston de Blondeville—the scene 
of which is laid in England in the 
early part of the thirteenth century — 
is considerably shorter than The 
Mysteries of Udolpho, The Italian, 
or The Romance of the Forest : it is 
also much less complicated in its plot 
and characters. Indeed, Mrs. Rad- 
eliffe seems to have written her last 
work, as Lord Byron produced his 
dramas, in compliance with the laws 
of the unities : but while this simpli- 
city will disappoint the mere ro- 
mance-reader, or hunter after hor- 
rors, the more intellectual reader will 
not'fail to be struck with the beauty 
of the composition, and the admir- 
able management of the story of Gas- 
ton. As a piece of writing, we do 
not hesitate to say that it is, to our 
taste, much finer than the other works 
of the author ; and instead of giving 
evidence, as has been pre-supposed, 
of a falling off in her faculties, it fur- 
nishes a decided testimony of their 
improvement. Nothing, indeed, can 
surpass her sketches of the soft and 
sylvan views in Warwickshire, to a 
small spot of which the whole of the 
narrative is confined. Gaston de 
Blondeville, is, in fact, another tale 
of Kenilworth, giving ai account of 
the lofty doings. and strange events 
which occurred in that castle be- 
tween three and four hundred years 
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before it became the theatre of thé 
memorable actions recorded in Sir 
Walter Scott’s Romance, 

After an introduction, which sup- 
poses two travellers of the present 
day on a visit to the ruins of Kenil- 
worth Castle, where they meet a per- 
son of whom they buy an old illumi- 
nated manuscript, “ changed out of 
the Norman tongue, by Grymbald, 
monk of Senzt Marie Priori, in Kil. 
lingworth,” the tale of Gaston (which 
is the subject of the old M8.) com- 
mences with a splendid description 
of the arrival at the castle of King 
Henry III. and his train. The mon- 
arch is familiarly accompanied by a 
gay noble-looking youth, Sir Gaston 
de Blondeville, the hero, upon whom, 
as a mark of his special favour, his 
highness is going to bestow the hand 
of a young lady of rank, and the mar- 
riage solemnity is to take place dur- 
ing the king’s festival at Kenilworth, 
As the procession is passing under 
the castle gates, an unknown indi- 
vidual rushes from the crowd, and, 
with a frantic gesture, calls out for 
justice on the head of Sir Gaston, 
whom he denounces as a robber and 
a murderer! Having made this 
startling charge, the accuser faints 
away, and is borne off. To the in- 
vestigation of this mystery the atten- 
tion of the reader is rivetted through 
the whole romance, and many are 
the strange things which arise as it 
is unravelled. In the first volume 
there is introduced a wild and dreary 
metrical legend, which shadows forth 
the whole subject. From this we 
give a specimen. 


* O’er the high western wolds afar 
Glimmer’d some lights of yesterday ; 
And there one bright but trembling star 
Among the streaky shadows lay— 
The traveller’s lonely warning. 
But soon the winds, that sing day’s dirge, 
Did o’er that star the shadows urge, 
And hung the night with mourning ‘ 


«¢* What steps on the waste’are beating 
He listened not long on the ground, 

Ere he fearfully heard a sound 

As of hoods retreating, : 

And a dismal cry and a foot draw nigh; 

* Stand ho !’ ’twas an armed man pase’d by ; 


But h ind of 
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« O’er the lone mountains riding, 
He *d by gloomsome ways. 
night mists were abidi 


a = spirits own ; 
y need gum 
it sorely rue the wild witch-tone. 
O’er the lone mountains riding, 
oan oe land he came, 
t thoaght be lw 2 dame, 
ht or dim would spert awhile, 
Then vanish as in very guile : 
He heard, as he pass’d, A & witch-name sound, 
And his startled steed, at a single bound, 
Bore him away from that evil ground. 


* But o’er the mountains pacing 
fast as he can flee, 


e ews the light o’er deserts wild, 
wn in deep glens where wild becks wail ; 
He follow'd by darken’d forest side; 
He follow’d with dread, though link’d in 


mail— 

it stayed before an iron gate 

Where battled turrets kept their state, 
O’er towers so high and massy strong, 
They seem’d to giant-king belong. 


“ Sir Adomar look’d him ail around ; 
Turret on turret hung . 


Shaping black lines on the dim sky : 
Pag ak look’d him all around ; f 
Nought save this castle could he 


’ SP. 
Troug heavily clang’d a death-bell’s sound ; 
in eech 


ause of the shuddering blast, 
oans were heard as of one from ’ngath the 
ground! 


@ He struck on the te with hi 
th his sword : 
* Ho! wardour, oP but never ons 
Return’d the wardour from within : 
The storm is loud, the night is dark, 
I hear from the woods the dog-wolf bark. 
Up, wardour, up ! it were a sin 
© turn a traveller from your tower, 
At such alone and dreary hour ; ° 
Saracen would let me in !’ ” 


In this romance, Mrs. Radcliffe 
has abandoned the principle to which 
she confined herself in her former 
works, and has taken advantage of 
Bhostly aid. A spectre is introduced 
a8 @ principal agent in the awful plot 
of Gaston de Blondeville ; and we 
Venture to anticipate that this un- 
earthly being will be pronounced 
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one of the most solemn creatures in 
the language. The following pas- 
sages will give the reader some idea 
of its appearances in the present tale: 

“The king had given back the 
cup into the hands of the Lord Nor- 
folk, and was resting him in his 
chair, when he saw the curtain drawa 
back of that window which opened 
from his own chamber upon the gal- 
lery of arms, and a person standing 
there. While his highness marvel- 
led by what means any one could 
have admittance into that chamber, 
the keys being in the custody of the 
lord constable, the window was ua- 
folded, and the person, advancing 
into the gallery, came forward to the 
front, and there stood still, and with 
great seeming confidence, beside the 
armour of Richard the Lion. Al- 
though the light that fell there from 
the roof was not so strong that his 
highness at such distance could dis- 
tinguish the countenance of this per- 
son, yet, by the gray gleam reflected 
there, he seemed to be clothed in 
steel, with helmet on his head; and 
so like was he to the form of King 
Richard, that, had not his highness 
seen him advance, and the real sha 
of motionless armour standing by, he 
would have thought this but a figure 
for show, like the others there. The 
king, no less surprised by the strange- 
ness of this appearance, than dis- 
pleased by the boldness which had 
thus openly defied his command re- 
specting that chamber, ordered an 
esquire to repair to the lord consta- 
ble, who was himself in the ball, and 
learn whom he had admitted there. 
The baron, who stood by, looking 
whither the king looked, on a sud- 
den changed countenance ; aud his 
highness again observed that stupor 
and dismay which he had uoticed in 
the morning beginning to fix his 
eyes and to spread over every fea- 
ture. The king spoke sharply to 
him, to rouse him, as was supposed, 
from his trance, but without effect, 
for he stood fixed and stiffened like 
to a marble statue, yet with looks 
bent on the gallery. where the stran- 
ger stood. 
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* * * * . 

“ Now the king- rose impatiently 
from his chair, with looks of anger, 
and was about to inquire who had in- 
vented this deception, when he per- 
ceived before him again, standing on 
the steps of the dais, that very figure, 
clad in arms, which had before ap- 
peared there; and he knew it for 
the likeness of that murdered knight 
whose fate he had just witnessed. 
There stood the raven on his helm, 
and there, too, within its shade, ap- 
peared a countenance of deadly pale- 
ness, shrunk, and fixed somewhat an- 
grily upon the king. His highness, 
for a while, stood petrified and with 
eyes amazed, as if he saw something 
that might not, with any endeavour, 
be understood ; he seemed to strive 
for speech, and at last faintly uttered, 
‘Who art thou? and what is thy er- 
rand?’ Then, the knight pointing 
with his sword to the Baron de 
Blondeville, who stood, trance-bound, 
beside the king’s chair, his eyes glar- 
ed and a terrible frown came over 
his face. The archbishop made the 
holy sign, as he had already done, 
this night before, when the king had 
seen nothing strange near him; and 
then stood with arms extended on 
high. ‘The figure still pointed with 
his sword to the baron. Again, the 
king vainly demanded of the stran- 
ger who he was? and receiving no 
answer, gave order that he should be 
seized. ‘Then it was that the prior 
of St. Mary’s, having approached the 
king, suddenly stepped forward to 
arrest the stranger, though such ser- 
vice pertained not much to him : but 
he might have spared his pains ; for, 
where he would have seized upon 
the stranger, he eluded his grasp, 
and stood afar off in the hall; and 
the prior, struck with dismay, at- 
tempted not to pursue him.” 

The prior mentioned in the last 
quotation is a dark and satanic char- 
acter, reminding one of some of Mrs. 
Radcliffe’s most fearful delineations. 
There is one scene in particular— 
where he tempts the imprisoned ac- 
cuser of Gaston to trust himself to 
his guidance, with a pretended view 


to his escape, in order that he might 
betray him to a more certain fate— 
which we wish we could find room to 
lay before our readers, But we must 
quote the account of a striking event 
which occurred during the intermina- 
ble wanderings through the subterra- 
nean mazes of the castle. 

“ The merchant followed down a 
very long flight of steps, ending ina 
passage, which he supposed lay un- 
der the fosse. Here the air was so 
changed by an unwholesome vapour, 
that it was painful to breathe it ; and 
the lamp burned so dimly at times, 
that he feared it would expire. The 
prior often stopped to nurse the 
flame, and once, as he lifted the lamp 
high, and it revived, his garment 
flew back, and Woodreeve now saw, 
beyond all possibility of doubt, a dag- 
ger at his girdle. His eyes were fix- 
ed upon it, till his conductor saw 
that he observed it ; and then, laying 
his hand upon the hilt, he said, ‘In 
times like these, every one should be 
somewhat armed.’ But now anoth- 
er object had seized the attention-of 
the merchant, and he stood in hor- 
ror. In drawing forth the dagger, 
his companion had turned aside his 


-vesture, and, behold ! a chain of gold 


hung about his neck, which, from its 
ponderous but highly wrought orna- 
ments, Woodreeve instantly thought 
was the very chain worn by his kins- 
man at the time of his death ; and he 
doubted not, that in the prior he 
saw one of his assassins. A sort of 
amulet box was suspended to the 
chain, but of that he had no recollec- 
tion, At this conviction, he lost all 
presence of mind, so that he foresaw 
not how much he might hasten his 
peril, and lessen his chance, if there 
were any, of finally avoiding it, 0 
betraying his thoughts to the prior, 
whose revenge might be accomplish- 
ed in such a place without danger, 
as it appeared, from any human 
means of discovery. He seized the 
lamp, and, holding it close to the 
chain, cried out, ‘It is the same— 
there are the very links, that shape 
—the initials of his name” ‘Of 
whose name?’ said the prior, eage! 
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ly; and as he spoke, Woodreeve re- 
collected the voice of the very rob- 
ber to whom he had delivered up his 
own treasure. The prior, still with- 
out. having changed his voice, rey 
peated the question, ‘ Of my unfor- 
tunate kinsman,’ answered Wood- 
reeve ; ‘I now know you,’ Instant- 
ly the discovered ruffian, without one 
word, drew the dagger from the im- 
perfect grasp which Woodreeve had 
of it, and upraised his hand with a 
fierce and deadly intention ; but the 
blow descended not: the poniard 
fell from his hand, and his eyes seem- 
ed fixed upon some object beyond. 
The poor merchant, who for an instant 
had been motionless and confound- 
ed with terror, seeing this, gathered 
courage, and turned to discover what 
held his: enemy in this trance ; but 
nothing could he perceive save the 
dusky avenue. Then, losing not an- 
other moment, he fled, with the lamp, 
dlong that unknown way ; but be had 
neglected to seize the dagger, which 
had fallen on the ground, and might 


easily have been made a weapon for 


himself. He followed the avenue 
till his breath failed, and he was com- 
pelled to stop ; but, soon thinking he 
heard steps behind him, he again 
went on, and, flying for very life, 
hope and fear supplied him with 
strength. He had now gone a great 
length of way without having discov- 
ered any thing like an outlet, and he 
rested again for breath, and to revive 
his failing lamp. He listened, and, 
though he heard no footsteps in pur- 
suit, he remembered the soundless 
steps with which his treacherous con- 
ductor had, this night, passed along 
several chambers, and he was not 
convinced that he was distant, though 
unheard, The intenseness with 
which he listened for any remote or 
lone sound seemed to sharpen his 
sense of hearing—like as the sea- 
man’s sight discovers things so small 
and distant as are unseen of others. 
Thus now, while Woodreeve listen- 
ed, he thought he heard—not foot- 
steps, but a little strain of music, so 
faint and fleeting, it was more like 
the moonlight shadow of a fleecy 


cloud that glides along the hills, and 
fades ere you can say it is, than any 
certain truth. It served, however, at 
first, to revive his hopes ; he jadged 
it came from without the castle walls; 
but then, perhaps, from soldiers on 
their watch, and if so, his deliverance 
could not be nigh. Still, as his only 
hope lay that way, he hastened for- 
ward, and presently he again thougit 
he heard music. He stopped, and 
no longer doubted this; the sound 
was nearer, and he gradually distin- 
guished a faint, solemn swell of 
voices and instruments. As he ad- 
vanced, they sunk and were lost 
awhile, and then a high and long- 
continued strain of many mingling 
voices was heard. Soon after, it 
sunk away at a distance, and he 
heard it no more, 

“ But now he fancied steps were 
coming behind him, and, quickening 
his own, he came to a bend of the 
avenue, and espied a door which 
seemed to close its dreary length. 
Three massive bars secured it; but 
there was also a lock. While he 
stood before it, and looked back on 
the long sloping avenue, almost as 
far as his lifted lamp could throw its 
blunted rays, he heard no sound of 
either step or breath from within, or 
from without that door, nor saw the 
prior advancing through that dim way 
behind him. ‘The bolts gave way to 
Woodreeve’s returned strength, and 
even the lock did not long resist. 
Already he thought he felt the fresh 
air from without the castle walls; but, 
opening the door, he stepped not out 
upon a platform of grass, or under 
the boughs of the free forest; he 
stepped upon a little winding stair, 
that went up a turret, as he verily 
believed, of another tower—some 
out-post of the castle, At this, his 
heart sunk nigh to fainting; for how 
should he escape detection from those 
who guarded it, and whose voices be 
now thought he heard singing, in 
dreary chorus, on their night-watch. 
Having considered a moment, to lit- 
tle purpose, for he had no choice but 
to go on, he went up the stair, and 
came tg another door. He listened 
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for awhile, but all within was still, 
and he undrew the bolt that held it, 
and would have stepped forward, 
but was baffled by what he thought 
a curtain that hung befote it. In this 
he deceived himself : it was the tapes- 
try of achamber. Perceiving this, 
he stopped again, before he lifted it, 
to consider how best he might dis- 
close himself, if any one were within ; 
but all being silent, he ventured to 
lift the arras, and found himself in a 
great arched chamber. A lamp was 
burning nearja reading-desk; but 
no person appeared, and he looked 
round with a mixture of terror and 
curiosity, still holding up the arras 
with one hand, and with the other 
his lamp, to survey the limits of the 
room; and he still kept one foot on 
the threshold-step, as ready to retreat 
on the first alarm. At length, per- 
ceiving that he was indeed alone in 
this chamber, he let the hangings 
drop, and ventured forward in search 
of an outlet, through which to es- 
cape ; but he saw none, The walls 
were covered with tapestry, which 
concealed whatsoever doors might be 
within them, and presented in colours 
various good deeds. A large oriel- 
window of fretted stone-work rose in 
sharp arches, closed with glass, stain- 
ed in a mosaic of divers rich colours, 
like unto those in the great church of 
the city of Cologne in Germany. 
This window shewed also the embla- 
zoned arms of Geoflrey de Clinton, 
with many a golden rule in scroll- 
work and labels on the glass. All 
this Woodreeve espied, while, with 
his lamp in hand, he searched 
around for some outlet to depart by. 
It seemeth not expedient to set down 
here all the objects he saw in this 
chamber ; suffice it to say, it was an 
oratory, and the histories on the ta- 
pestry, and all the garniture, were 
such as are meet for such a place.— 
On a table lay divers folios, well boss- 
ed with silver; among them was 
Matthew of Westminster and the 
Golden end, An arme-chair with 
purple cushions stood by the reading- 
desk, on which lay open a copy of 
the venerable Bede, and a Missa! be- 


side it, freshly illuminated. At aij 
he saw, his mind misgave him that 
this was some chamber, not of the 
castle, but of the priory ; and if 0, 
whither could he turn, to flee from 
destruction? His eye again glancing 
round the walls, he observed a part 
of the tapestry enclosed in a kind of 
frame-work different from any other 
part of the arras ; and hoping there 
might be a door behind this, he was 
advancing towards it, when he heard 
a rustling sound in another part of 
the chamber, and turning, beheld the 
arras lifted, and the prior himself 
standing in the same arch through 
which he had entered. His counte- 
nance was livid and malicious, and 
he held in his hand the dagger he 
had dropped in the avenue, Hardly 
did Woodreeve cast a look behind 
him, but, rushing towards that frame- 
work, he found it held a door, which 
opened upon a vaulted passage of the 
priory, ending in a cloister. As he 
fled he turned to see. whether his 
pursuer advanced, and observed him 
standing at the great door of the 
chamber, making sign for his return, 
as if, after having let that dagger and 
that murderer’s look be seen, it were 
possible to lure him back again.” 

We must now be brief with our 
remaining quotations ; and limit our- 
selves to the last interview between 
the spectre and the king. 

“ He had risen to discover whether 


er any person was in his chamber, 
where there had been that appear- 
ance of some one passing ; he saw & 
gleam of light, like unto the glisten- 
ing of Richard’s sword, yet neither 
substance nor shape there. Again 


and nearer that light appeared, and 
did not vanish immediately, as before, 
and before it faded it assumed a form 
and countenance ; and the king again 
perceived before him the stranger- 
knight. Having now lost all power 
to summon to him those who watch- 
ed without, his highness only heard 
these words, ‘ The worm is my sis- 
ter The king, gasping in breathless 
terror, said, ‘ What art thou? where- 
fore art thou come?’ The voice 
answered, ‘Give me rest—the worm 
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is my sister: the mist of death is on 
me!’ The king again said, ‘ Where- 
fore dost thou come?’ to which the 
phantom answered, ‘ Give me rest!’ 
‘How may that be?’ ‘ Release an 
innocent man.’ ‘ How may I know 
him to be such ?’ said the king. ‘ By 
the sword of justice, that lies before 
thee. A knight-hospitaller was slain 
by that sword ; it has, this day, slain 
his slayer, Gaston de Blondeville. 
The prior of St. Mary’s was his ac- 
complice, Punish the guilty : release 
the innocent. Give me rest!’ The 
king, as was said, had now sufficient- 
ly recovered from his surprise, to de- 
mand proof of the prior’s guilt, on 
which the vision answered, ‘I will 
call up one who may no more de- 
ceive.’ It is said that the king’s 
courage here failed, and he called 
out, ‘Forbear !’? ‘Recall your war- 
rant, then,’ demanded the spectre so- 
lemnly, ‘ere it be too late to save an 
innocent man.’ At that moment 
the matin bell sounded. ‘ My time 
is short? said the vision ; ‘if he per- 
ish for my sake, he shall not fall 
one. Be warned!’ While these 
words still vibrated on his ear, the 
king again heard the chant from the 
chapel, and knew that they were per- 
forming the second requiem, ‘I am 
summoned,’ said the vision; ‘ my 
bed is in darkness; the worm is my 
sister : yet my hope ? The king 
on looking up saw only the dim coun- 
tenance of the knight ; his form had 
disappeared ; in the next moment, 
the face too had passed away. But 
who may speak the horror of the 
king, when in its place he be- 
held that of the baron, but as in 
; an expression of solemnity 
and suffering overspread his visage ; 
and the king heard the words, cM 
guilt was my doom; I shall behold 
youno more. The prisoner is inno- 
cent. The prior of St. Mary’s is 
gone to his account. Be warned !” 
At these words, cold drops stood on 
the king’s forehead, and his eyes re- 
mained fixed on the vacant air where 
the countenance of the baron had 
Just appeared. At the same instant, 
these words of the distant réquiem 
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rose on his ear, ‘I go unto the dark 
lane, that is covered with the mist of 
death—a land of misery and dark- 
ness, where is the shadow of death, 
and ao order. The eye of man may 
no more behold me.’ ” 

The metrical tale, St. Alban’s Ab- 
bey, is a story of the wars of York 
and Lancaster, with an episode in- 
troduced of deep and touching pathos. 
The following will give the reader 
an idea of the poetry. 


“Where were his friends when he sunk low ? 
Knew the 
Ah, no! 
U 


ing woe? 


no strange pre 
ed, or sang. 


ey talked, or la 
neonscious of his dying 

No eye wept o’er his lowly bier, 

The dew of heaven his only tear ; 

And sighs of eve alone were here, 

Rustling the light leaves o’er his head, 

As if they mourned the warrior dead ; 

Making his stillness seem more still, 

More sad the shade of grove and hill, 


** Here shall he rest till distant day, 
In the deep forest’s untrod way, 
Coffined in steely arms alone ; 
And, for carved sepulchre of stone, 
And foliaged vault of choral-aisle, 
The living oak, with darker smile, 
Shall arch its broad leaves o’er his form— 
Poor shroud and 


Shall te him spread a mournful gloom > 
And every eve, at twilight pale, 
His chantry-bird shall sweetly wail ; 
And glow-worms, with their watch-torch 
clear, 
Wait mutely round his bier, 
Keeping aloof from his dark rest 
Reptiles that haunt the hour unblest— 
Till other morn her cold tear shed, 
And "balm anew the soldier dead.” 


We have hardly had time to read 
the miscellaneous poetry contained 
in these interesting volumes with the 
attention we could wish to pay them, 
They seem to abound in the grace 
and tenderness which, as we have 
said, are. among the most marked 
characteristics of the author. Here 
is a little poem, which we have se- 
lected at random, and which we doubt 
not will be popular at the family fire- 
side. 


December’s Eve, at Home. 


Welcome December’s cheerful night, 


When the pee genes 
When the piled hearth blazes bright, 
And those we love are circled there! 
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** And on the soft rug basking lies, 
Outstretched at ease, the spotted friend, 

With glowing coat and half-shut eyes, 
Where watchfulness and slumber blend. 


* Welcome December’s cheerful hour, 

When books, with converse sweet combined, 
And music’s many-gifted power, 

Exalt or soothe th’ awakened mind. 


* Then let the snow-wind shriek aloud, 
And menance oft the guarded sash, 
And all his diapason crowd, 
As o’er the frame his white wings dash. 


«« He sings of darkness and of storm, 
Of icy cold and lonely ways ; 
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But gay the room, the hearth more warm, 
And brighter is the taper’s blaze, 


* Then let the merry tale go round, 
And ai the hours deceive ; 

And let our heart-felt laugh resound, 
In wel to D ber’s Eve!”’ 





Of Mrs. Radcliffe’s private jour. 
nals, and of her personal history, as 
developed in the memoir prefixed to 
the present publication, we shall pro- 
bably take-an opportunity of speak. 
ing hereafter. 





THE RETURN OF A MAN OF WAR. 


My money, glittering money, 
Flies like the dust on a summer’s day. 


ie was after seven years’ service on 
the East India station, that the 
Hippopetamus, of seventy-four guns, 
returned to England, at the latter end 
of last war. Many of the crew had 
left their own shores on board of that 
ship, aud in her they came back to 
receive their hard earned wages, to 


dissipate aud get rid of more money 
in a week than many of them could 


count. When a thousand miles from 
the coast of England, the imagipa- 
tions of both officers and men were 
upon the qui vive, and each talked of 
enjoying that which he liked best. 
The officers thought of parents, sis- 
ters, or others even more beloved ; 
of the happy homes they had left, and 
some had an eager eye toward the 
forlorn chance of promotion, whilst 
a fat litthe midshipman, with no 
thought beyond himself, would smack 
his lips and vow to buy a new quar- 
tern loaf, and a proportion of fresh 
butter, directly the ship cast auchor. 
Chacun a son gout, but I being a pas- 
senger, and only a two years’ stran- 
ger from my country, could anticipate 
my return with feelings more subdued 
though perhaps not the less sincere 
than theirs. 

No one who ever knew in what 
state of mind a ship’s crew generally 
is when about to be paid off after a 
long period of service, would ever 
wish a relaxation of discipline. The 
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unruly, though curbed, spirit shows 
itself in every action of the sailor; 
and were it not for the most rigorous 
measures, they would speedily uproar 
the universal peace of the interior of 
the ship. At no time is there a great- 
er necessity for the exercise of the 
iron hand of power, and however up- 
pleasant tothe feelings of those ia 
whom it is placed, it must be put ia 
force. I was witness to a punish 
ment, though not a severe one, which 
a sailor was doomed to receive for 
repeated and determined drunken- 
ness. He was an Irishman, and the 
ship’s tailor, bad in his trade, as he 
was in his profession ; a sailor, but 
no seaman, full of low humour and 
comicality of expression. One of 
the inferior officers had made the 
complaint against him, and Pat recol- 
lected, he, at times, had been enm- 
ployed, repairing the apparel of the 
man who had brought him to pain 
and disgrace. So soon as the punish- 
ment was over, Pat sought his ene- 
my, who was also a countryman, and 
eyeing him with a look, better con- 
ceived than described, exclaimed with 
much emphasis, “ Mr. Smith, you 
seem to forget when I was prick- 
ing my fingers mending your dirty 
ould dudds—you tould the first 
lieutenant I was drank last night 
—by Jasus you’re a Dublin black- 
guard.” 
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It was on a fine day in the month 
of July, when the ship was anchored 
at Spithead, and all the good things 
which the town of Portsmouth cou!d 
furnish, quickly supplied the place of 
pea-coffee, sea-pies, lobs-scouce, and 
salt-juok. Boats crowded round the 
ship full of watermen, Jews, and “ Za- 
dies,” shouting for joy, at the arrival 
of a stationer with so much pay due, 
anticipating the delight of robbing 
the unthinking and unwary sailor, by 
the most nefarious practices low cun- 
ning can invent. In the mean time, 
the officers were all on the alert, en- 
deavouring to prevent the introduc- 
tion of large quantities of spirits which 
the Jews try to sell, and which Jack 
would be fool enough to buy, even at 
the extravagant price of three or four 
pounds the gallon. The coxswain 
was detected bringing on board a 
large bladder full of rum, concealed 
inthe captain’s boat cloak. The 
crew, who knew of it, gathered round 
the gangways, to watch the fate of 
their darling contraband liquor, With 
astonishment and horror, they saw 
the first lieutenant draw his dirk 
and plunge it into the bladder, letting 
the contents run overboard into the 
sea, An involuntary Ah / escaped 
from nearly all those who had been 
in expectation of the coxswain’s suc- 
cess, whilst the ludicrous and disap- 
pointed expression of countenance 
was extremely diverting to the disin- 
terested spectator. Had the weapon 
been struck into the breast of any 
one of the crew, so much manifest 
pity would not have been shown by 
the others ; but there was no appeal, 
and if any of them had been asked 
which was the greatest act of tyran- 
ny that officer had been guilty of 
whilst in the ship, they would have 
decided unanimously upon this. 

The ship being ordered into the 
harbour, was dismantled and paid off, 
the men were now free, some hun- 
dreds of them at liberty to roam 
where they pleased, their pockets 
loaded with several years’ pay, and 
the streets of Portsmouth were speed- 
ily filled with riot, intoxication, and 
disgusting revelry,—fiddles playing, 
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men and women dancing, from niorn- 
ing until night, and from night until 
morning; the whole street from Point 
to Sallyport in a state of aproas, and 
such disgraceful scenes hourly taking 
place, more than enough to shock 
the eyes of the uninitiated. Amidst 
all this confusion, the peculiarity of 
the sailor’s character is sometimes 
apparent. An over-driven ox came 
at a full trot down the street, his tail 
hanging over to his right side,—every 
one ran as fast as his legs could car- 
ry him, excepting one sailor, and he 
was more than half seas over,—he 
took off his hat, and waving it to- 
wards the animal, called out, “ shift 
your helm, you rascal; why don’t 
you shift your helm ? don’t you see 
you will be on board of me ?” There 
was no time for more before Jack 
was in the mud ; but rising leisarely 
and robbing his elbow, which’ had 
been injured by the fall, he hallooed 
out, “ there, you lubberly rascal, I 
told you how it would be.” 
Freemark fair, which is held at 
Portsmouth in the month of July, 
opened an additional sluice from 
Jack’s pocket,—drums, penny-trum- 
pets, wild beasts, shows, and gilt gin- 
gerbread, are all good in their turn : 
—there was every thing to be seen, 
from Richardson’s Love and Mur- 
der, or the Midnight Assassin ‘of 
Bohemia, down to the Hampshire 
Hog: and Jack must enjoy all the 
sport, even toa ride on the drome- 
dary with a monkey on his shoulder, 
to the music of a tabor and pipe, 
not only himself, buta host of new 
found friends and acquaintances in 
his suite, all drawing their amuse- 
ments from his purse. In the fair 
there wasa very corpulent old wo- 
man who kept a stall, which was 
loaded: with sweetmeats, and other 
good things, much too inviting to be 
withstood bya little sailor-boy, whose 
appetite was more keen than his 
conscience,—he had uo money, so 
watched until he thought the wo- 
man’s eye was turned from him, then 
helping himself to a quantity, he 
took to his heels down the street,— 
he had been observed, and away the 
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old woman went after him in chase, 
— it was blowing very strong, and as 
they ran before the wind, the clothes 
of the old woman gave her so great 
an advantage, that the boy must 
speedily have been taken, had not 
an experienced sailor, who was en- 
joying the sport, called out, “try 
her on a wind, youngster ; why don’t 
you try her on a wind.”—The boy 
understood the sea term, and dou- 
bling round a stall ran directly the 
opposite way; upon this tack, he 
evidently increased his distance, for 
the clothes of the enemy, which be- 
fore assisted, now kept her back, so 
after striving against the wind, until 
she was out of breath, she reluctant- 
ly gave over the pursuit. That 
which tickled my fancy the most 
was, observing an old quartermaster 
who had grown grey in the service 
of his country, nearly out of his wits 
for joy at his good fortune, or some- 
thing else, in being about to break a 
bank kept by a woman who hada 
box full of dolls numbered on the 
crowns of their heads,—the old fel- 
low had found the right string, and 
almost every time he pulled, number 
fifty appeared to the dismay of the 
female and the rapture of the old 
sailor, who expressed his delight by 
a loud laugh intermixed with oaths, 
His jacket pockets were crammed 
full of nasty little ginger-bread nuts, 
yet he was not content, for he conti- 
nued playing and distributing his 
gains to the children assembled about 
him, who answered his generosity by 
repeated cheers, and each time the 
largest number came to his share, he 
pulled off his hat and joined them in 
the shout; when I left him he was 
in the height of extacy, 

The officers, in the mean time, 
were enjoying themselves somewhat 
more rationally, as they were detain- 
ed at Portsmouth to take leave of 
their captain and myself, whom they 
had invited to a dinner at the George 
Ino. Mr. Billet knows how to man- 
age those dinners very well, and this 
was in his very best style. Every 
person assembled was in high glee, 
with the exception of the master, 
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an old Sunderland man, who, to use 
his own expression, “had always 
been bred to the sea ;” he, poor fel- 
low, was totally out of his latitude in 
company, and sat with awe in the 
presence of bis captain, which being 
observed by the other officers, af. 
forded thera food for fun and satire, 
The second lieutenant proposed a 
bumper to the next merry meeting, 
the master unintentionally pledged 
him in claret, and drank it to the 
bottom ; the old man had no sooner 
swallowed the contents than he 
showed by his looks the acidity of 
the beverage, and begged the waiter 
to bring a small glass of rum to qual- 
ify it; and when the finger glasses 
were produced, he stared with evident 
astonishment, and watched the offi- 
cer sitting next him in the hope of 
ascertaining what he should do, be- 
ing determined to act with discretion. 
This was the second lieutenant, who 
had always chosen the master for 
the subject of his joke whilst op 
board their ship, and he, having an- 
ticipated the old man’s intention, put 
the glass to his mouth and pretended 
to drink: the uneultivated but hon- 
est-hearted sailor did that which he 
supposed right, for he drained the 
glass bow], though not without much 
discomfiture and distortion of fea- 
ture; before he had recovered from 
the disorder the quantity of water 
had caused within him, (seeing as 
how it was a liquor he seldom took 
in,) the waiter came to him, when he 
whispered, “I say, my lad, if there 
is any more of this here work to go 
through, do just dash it with a drop 
of something, that’s a good fellow.” 
It will not be considered at all sur- 
prising, that at the expiration of a 
few days, many. complaints were 
made by the seamen to the remain- 
ing officers—some had lost all their 
money, within four and twenty hours 
from the time of receiving it ; others, 
more fortunate, had kept theirs two 
days, but it had all departed the 
same way; they could give no ac- 
count of themselves nor of their ac- 
tions; they had been with people 
who they thought were honest, they 
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had been drinking in his or her com- abroad, and labour for years, en- 
pany, and that was all they knew countering the dangers of sea and 
about it; there was no redress, and climate, most strongly verifying the 
before a week had elapsed, many of old adage, that “ sailors earn their 
them had entered for other ships money like horses, and spend it like 
which were fitting out, without asix- asses.” 

peace in the world, to go again 
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[\ France a great number of lite- who left thee behind had destined 
rary papers are published, few of thee! Speakyoh pistol! tell me if 
which ‘each us. It has occurred to thou wert an instrument of death in 
us, that, by occasionally glancing this verdant retreat. 
over their contents, we may at <“ Yes, every thing here would fa- 
least show how the triflers on the vour the project of an assassin, or 
other side of the channel are occu- the mysteries of a duel; the victim 
pied. could find here no succour—his voice 
AR Fs Sg would be lost in the depths of the 
od diene . forest, and would scarcely awake an 
‘ echo to his parting sighs.—But what 
##*8* The moon darted its silvery do I perceive? The skilful hand of 
rays on the summit of the trees, and the workman has adorned thy form 
I abandoned myself to my vague re- —silyer and stecl have united their 
veries. Silence reigned all around lustre to render thee more precious 
me; alight breeze agitated the fo- —and cyphers and blazonry an- 
liage, and invited me ‘to enjoy the nounce that thou- hast belonged to a 
charms of « fine night. I was going mortal, noble and rich, who former! 
to sit down on a small tuft of verdure made a brilliant figure in the world, 
which presented itself to me, when and came to expiate in this forest the 
on a sudden a spark flew under my pleasures of opulence and the pride 
feet which had struck against an ob- of grandeur, Who can explain to 
ject which I could not distinguish: me the cnigma of thine existence, 
I stooped, and my hand seized a and reveal to thee the name of thine 
rusty pistol.—A rusty pistol ina for- owner ? 
est at ten o’clock im the evening, in “ Was he a ¢ourtier disgusted with 
the month of July! What an adven- the baseness of the world? He may 
tre for a heart greedy after melan- have done justice to himself. Was it 
choly sensations, It is matter for at a corrupt minister, who abused the 
least twenty meditations ; and imme- goodness of his sovereign to carry 
diately, with the pistol in my hand, I into execution his unworthy at- 
cried out as follows, in the presence tempts? No, men of this kind have 
of night, sole confidant of my dolor- not the courage to escape from shame 
ous thoughts: “Pistol! murderous’ and remorse by a voluntary death. 
weapon, what has brought thee Perhaps by thine assistance a despe- 
here? How long hast thou lain up- rate lover sought in the tomb a refuge 
on the earth, and who was thine against the torments of his heart.— 
owner? Would that thou céuldst Perhaps thou hast been abandoned 
find a voice to recount to me thy by some “ 
singular destiny since thou depart- © Here I was interrupted by the 
edst brilliant and polished from the sudden arrival of my friend Alfred 
hands of the armourer! In vain I *****, who came to tell me that sup- 
search around me for traces to an- per was going tobe put on the ta- 
hounce the use to which the mortal ble, and asked me if, in my wander- 
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ing, I had chanced to find a: pistol, 
which he had dropped a few cays 
before about that place. “I jnad 
been trying,” said he, “ if I could 
knock down pheasants with a pistol.” 
When he-uttered the words, I ex- 
claimed, ‘* God be praised, no blood 
has been shed!” “ You are right,” 
said he. “ How do you know?”— 
“I missed every shot!” 

I made no reply. Alfred said 
nothing further on the subject; but, 
putting the rusty pistol in his pocket, 
muttered something abont having it 
sent to his gunsmith to be scoured. 
We soon arrived at the castle, and 
on sitting down at table I found that 
nothing contributes more to whet the 
appetite than a romantic meditation 
by moonlight in a forest. I shall re- 
turn thither.—LZe Corsair. 


ALBUM OF A DILLETANTE. 
Otello. 1 commenced by losing 

my senses with the music of this 

opera. In 1822 I contracted a vio- 


lent hoarseness from crying Uravo, 
brava, bravi tutti, brave tutte ; in 


1823, I did not cry any more, but 
still I stuck to it; in 1824 I listened 
still, but I slept from to time time, and 
I always decamped about the middle 
of the second act: in 1825 I gained 
a little more strength and courage, 
thanks to Rubini. Nevertheless, 
Otello is a fine composition—but 
what cana man do? I have heard 
it eighty-two times, and that must be 
enough. I am a dilletante, but I am 
not made of iron, 

Romeo. As for this work, I have 
done like Madame Pasta, and I have 
been tired of hearing it from the 
time she has been tired of playing it. 

Nina. 1 have shouted like every 
body else most marvellously since 
this opera has been reproduced in 
one act—but I must confess, that I 
always yawned over it. The music 
is very good indeed, but it has no sa- 
vour for us, since Rossini has made 
vs swallow spices. Buona notte al 
Signor Paesiello. 

La Cerentola, This was my fa- 
vourite opera. Madame Mombelli 
displayed extraordinary powers, and 
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Pellegrini was a comic actor in it, of 
the most finished kind. These peo- 
ple have been dismissed, It can be 
acted still, by putting Fodor in place 
of Mombelli, Rubini in place of Bor- 
dogni, I should have no objection 
that Graziani should take a part 
in it. 

Mose, Trecommend amateurs not 
to seat themselves on the first bench 
of the orchestra when this opera is 
performing ; for on the lifting of the 
curtain they will run a risk,of hear- 
ing the following conversation, half 
Italian, half French.—P haraoh lift- 
ing his eyes to heaven, Per dio / 
fa freddo Amalica, feigning to wipe 
away a tear. A wind comes through 
that side scene. Osirides, breathing 
a sigh— What is Grasset ill ? &c. &e. 
I wish to know what all this has to 
do with the seven plagues of Egypt. 

Il Matrimonio Segreto. Had | 
not the stupidity to go lately twice in 
succession towards the theatre Fa- 
vart on the faith of the Corsair 
which announced this opera, with its 
old distribution of parts, 1 should 
have supposed that M. Rossini 
would not alter his all-powerful de- 
cision, and that when he dreamt of 
the revival of an opera, it was al- 
ways drawn frow bis chest. Geantle- 
men, printers of the Corsair, make 
the names of the three celebrated 
performers who are never destined 
to figure here in the chef-d’euore of 
Cimarosa. Distribute the title of 
the piece, the name of the author, 
and the characters. Do the same for 
Medea, for Don Juan, for Camilla, 
for twenty other operas; and this 
operation will put back into your 
cases some thousands of vowels and 
consonants which you can employ 
elsewhere. 

M. Rossini. 1 have taken this 
great man in hand ever since I have 
been informed that he bursts out 
laughing whenever he hearsthe great 
dinner which our dilletante gave him 
spoken of. I never was so hungry 
as after that dinner, for which we 
paid twenty francs a-head : I really 
forgot to eat, I was in such an ec- 
stacy.— Le Corsair. 
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We have translated this squib be- 
cause it shews the murmura vulgi 
against Rossini in Paris. In fact, he 


is doing nothing but reproducing, 
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until every one is wearied of his own 


hackneyed pieces, and very sedu- 
lously keeping al! others away from 
the stage. 
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THE MAGNETIC NEEDLE. 
iw has been said that the magnetic 
needle experienced no diurnal 
variation in Russia. The probability 
was, that such an extraordinary and 
inexplicable exception from the gen- 
eral rule, was attributable solely to 
the imperfection of the instruments 
made use of by the Russian observ- 
ers; and this conjecture has been 
proved to be well-founded by M. 
Kupffer, a French traveller, who 
states in a letter to M. Arago, of the 
Academy of Sciences, that having 
taken care to provide himself at Pa- 
ris with perfect instruments, he 
found, on his arrival at Kasan, on 
the borders of Europe and Asia, 
that the diurnal variation was not 
“Jess than at Paris; the sole dif- 
ference being that the declination of 
the needle was to the east, instead of 
to the west. M. Kupffer thinks he 
has also remarked, that the magnetic 
intensity of the earth varies accord- 
ing to the hour of the day, and the 
season of the year, I[t appears, by 
M. Kupffer’s observations, that on the 
13th November, 1825, the magnetic 
needle exhibited, at Kasan, a very 
sensible and unusual variation. On 
the same day, and at the same hour, 
exactly the same phenomenon was 
observed at Paris; and it has been 
ascertained, that precisely at the 
same time, a vivid aurora borealis 
was visible in the north of Scotland, 
It is a remarkable fact, that although 
the aurora borealis is now rarely 
seen at Paris, the magnetic needle is 
no less sensibly affected by all the 
phenomena of that kind which ap- 
pear in the polar regions. 


AFRICAN TRAVELLERS. 
Major Laing, who is penetrating 
to Timbuctoo from Tripoli, was on 


the 27th December at a place called 
Tuat, whence he was to proceed on 
the morrow, with a large kafila of 
traders, &c. for his destination. A 
meeting between him and Captain 
Clapperton in the street of Timbuc- 
too, the one from the north, and the 
other from the south of Africa, 
would be a remarkable event. Ma- 
jor Laing was in good health and 
spirits. 
CAOUTCHOUC. 

The application of Indian-rubber 
to various useful purposes, is becom- 
ing more and more prevalent. We 
have seen light and excellent travelling 
cloaks indebted to their impervious- 
ness against wet to this composition ; 
and have now on our table a neat 
ink-bottle, in a small case, for the 
pocket, which, being stopped by In- 
dian-rubber, in a peculiar way, pre- 
cludes the possibility of accident by 
spilling the ink, &c. The same ma- 
terial is applied to other fanciful arti- 
cles, in different modes—for exam- 
ple, to smelling bottles, one of which 
we have seen, but did not examine 
minutely enough to be able to des- 
cribe the principle, 


ANECDOTE OF CURRAN. 

To repeat any of this celebrated 
wit’s stories is a hazardous task, on 
account of the notoriety usually at- 
tached to them; however, I will 
venture one. A garrulous gentle- 
man having, during a whole evening, 
interrupted Curran and the rest of 
the company with dull, incongruous 
stories, at length, unable to proceed 
beyond the middle of one of them, 
continued to repeat, “ And so—and 
so—no, and so it being dark, Sir 
Juhn said—no, the cook said—so 

” Stop, sir,” impatiently cri- 
ed Curran, “I will finish your story 
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for you. So—they wanted a rush- 
light! and—so, the great she-bear 
was walking about the town—so, he 
popped his head into the barber’s 
shop, and said, ‘ What, no soap ?”?— 
so—he died—she married the barber 
—the powder flew out of the coun- 
sellor’s wig, and all Mrs, Mac Dab’s 
puddings were spoiled —and so—so ! 
—that’s all!” ‘The unfortunate buf- 
fo to whom this coup de grace was 
addressed, seemed at first doubtful 
whether quietly to receive or vio- 
lently to resent it. He stared, look- 
ed fierce, looked bewildered, but ne- 
ver spoke more during that evening. 


PORTABLE PENDULUM. 

For civil and military engineers, 
and other practical men, it is highly 
useful to have a portable pendulum, 
made of painted tape with a brass 
bob at the end, so that the whole, 
except the bob, may be rolled up 
within a box, and the whole encles- 
ed in a shagreen case. The tape is 
marked 200, 190, 180, 170, 160, 
&c. 80, 75, 70, 65, 60, at points, 


which being assumed respectively as 
points of suspensidn, the pendulum 
will make 200, 190, &c. down to 60 
vibrations in a minute, Such a port- 
able pendulum may be readily em- 
ployed in experiments relative to 
falling bodies, the velocity of sound, 


&c. The pendulum and its box may 
gu into a waistcoat pocket. 
INSTINCT. 

One of the most curious instances 
of the ingenuity of animals for self- 
preservation is that related of the dogs 
and cattle in South America, which 
bark and low on the side of rivers, 
to attract the alligators. When they 
have brought them to a particular 
spot, they immediately run to anoth- 
er, and drink rapidly, lest they should 
be dragged into the water, and de- 
voured by these voracious monsters, 


FLAT ROOFS. 

About three years ago I built a 
summer-house, 18 feet diameter, with 
a flat roof, raised -one inch in the 
centre. The joists were covered 
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with three-quarter boards, planed on 
the under side for painting, and coy. 
ered with stout old ship canvass, to 
allow the boards to swell and shrink, 
Canvass was tacked all round on the 
edge (end or side of boards), and 
hanging down half an inch below the 
boards. The canvass then had a 
coat of hot tar (one quarter pitch, to 
make it set quick, and prevent it 
running through the joists). It was 
next sanded, and left till the sand 
was either blown off or sunk : it then 
had a coating of hot tar only, and 
sanded. ‘The following year it had 
another tarring and sanding, so that 
it had in all three coats, which were 
always laid on when the sun shone 
powerfully. It is perfectly tight, 
though played and skipped upon by 
my young ones and their friends at 
all times, 
STATISTICS, 

The following particulars relative 
to the colonies of France are contain- 
ed in a work by M. Moreau de Jon- 
nels, on the commerce of the nine- 
teenth century. In the islands of 
Martinique, Guadaloupe, Bourbon, 
and in the settlements of Guyana, 
there are 87,500 whites, 23,000 en- 
franchised slaves, 247,500 slaves; 
total 309,000 persons, And at the 
same places the total amount of ex- 
ports is 50,000,000 of francs, of im- 
ports 64,000,000 ditto. 


GENERAL LA FAYETTE. 

A society of private persons in 
Paris, proposed a prize last year for 
the best poem in celebration of the 
voyage of General La Fayette to 
America, on the 14th of January last: 
the gold medal was awarded to M, 
EugineLabet, and presented to him by 
the hand and at the house of M. La- 
fit'e the president. No less than eighty 
different writers were candidates for 
the prize. 


USEFUL SPECTACLES, 

At Spa, a few years ago, a short 
thin nian, whom nobody knew but 
by sight, suddenly became a constant 
attendant at the gaming tables. This 
man, during a whole fortnight, conti- 
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nued, night after niglit, in the most 
extraordinary manner, to win enor- 
mous sums of the faro bankers, as 
well as the surrounding betters. He 
wore spectacles, and appeared so 
short-sighted, that he was always 
obliged to touch the counters with 
his nose before he could distinguish 
the card. Such was his luck, that 
whatever card he backed was sure to 
win, On the last night of his ap- 
pearance in Spa, one of the game- 
sters, a young half-intoxicated Irish- 
man, bad lost an unusually heavy 
sum. His temper was quite gone, 
and he vituperated his lucky oppo- 
nent in a style that might have edifi- 
ed the most abusive fishwoman in 
Billingsgate. ‘* D—n you, you old 
dog,” he cried, “ and most particu- 
larly d—n your spectacles! By the 
powers, see if I won't try my luck 
myself in your cursed spectacles !” 
and snatching them from him, he put 
them on his own face. At first he 
could distinguish nothing, but on ap- 
proaching the cards, within three 
inches of his nose, he discovered that 
the spectacles were strong magnifi- 
ers. His suspicion and curoisity 
were immediately excited, and he 
turned to demand an explanation of 
the wearer, but he was gone. An 
examination then commenced, and 
the cause of this wonderful continui- 
ty of luck was speedily discovered. 
The cards in Spa are not bought of 
shopkeepers, as in England, but eve- 
ry autumn the proprietors of the 
gaming tables repair to the grand fair 
at Leipzig, and there purchase their 
stock for the year, Thither the 
spectacle gentleman had also hied, 
hot as a buyer, but as a seller of 
cards ; and at such reduced rate, and 
of such excellent quality, that all the 
purchasers resorted to him ; and Spa 
and several other towns were literal- 
ly stocked solely with his cards. At 
the back of each of these, concealed 
amongst the ornaments, and so small 
as to be imperceptible to the unas- 
sisted eye, was its number, with a 
pecomes variation to denote its suit. 

hen, the rogue came to Spa dis- 
guised—with blackened hair and 


spectacles ; and there, as a gentleman 
gambler, would have broken all the 
banks in Spa, but for the fury of the 
enraged Irishman. As it was, he 
decamped with several thousand 
pounds, 

THE ACCOMPLISHED CANARY BIRDS. 

Two canary birds, in Bond-street, 
London, are attracting much notice 
by the extraordinarily clever manner 
in which they go through several 
very pleasing performances. One 
of them, without ever misplacing a 
piece, will play a game at dominoes 
with any of the company present. 
The other will, from the alphabet 
displayed upon the table, pick out, 
in due order, the letters of any given 
name ; by means of detached figures 
placed in a similar manner, he will 
work a sum in addition, subtraction, 
multiplication, or division; he will 
select a card of any given colour ; 
or he will discover a card drawn 
from the pack by any one present. 
That the intellect of the birds ena- 
bles them to accomplish these feats, 
no one can be so silly as to suppose ; 
but the means by which they are di- 
rected in their unerring execution, 
are, to us at least, untraceable. Not- 
withstanding the fatigue to which 
these little creatures must be occa- 
sionally subjected, they appear lively 
and in excellent condition. The ex- 
hibition is altogether of an exceed- 
ingly amusing and gratifying char- 
acter. 

DR. MARTIUS. 

Among the literary visiters to 
London at present is Dr. Martius, 
the Brazilian traveller and naturalist. 
This learned person has come to 
England to cultivate his scientific 
pursuits; has brought with him a 
mass of valuable novelties, and will 
probably go back to Bavaria, equally 
enriched by acquisitions of natural 
history from this country. 


FILIAL AFFECTION. 

That a father’s is a very bad part, 
may be proved, amongst other ia- 
stances, by the affidavit of the Irish- 
man, who, swearing. the peace 
against his three sons, thus eonclud- 
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‘ed :—“and this depneut further 
saith, that the only one of: his chil- 
dren who showed him any real filial 
affection, was his youngest son, Lar- 
ry, for he never struck him when he 
was down,” 


MODEL OF PARIS. 

A model of Paris, twenty-four 
feet in length by nineteen feet in 
breadth, and constructed upon a 
scale of one-twelfth of an inch to a 
fathom, has recently been opened at 
the Western Exchange in Old Bond 
street, London. It is the production 
of a M. Choffin, Engineer, who, 
with his three sons, is said to have 
been occupied eleven years in its 
completion. It certainly evinces 
great labour and great ingenuity. 
The respective palaces and other 
public buildings, are seen with the 
utmost distinctness ; and, by the oc- 
casional aid of magnifiers of large 
power, a more accurate idea of the 
great city of Paris is impressed upon 
the mind, than can be conceived by 
any other means short of actual in- 
spection. The river, the numerous 
streets, the monuments, the statues, 
the fountains, and every locality, 
may be traced with perfect clearness. 


NEW METHOD OF ROASTING COFFEE. 

Mr. Clarke, of Apothecaries’ Hall, 
has given us the following account of 
the process of roasting coffee by the 
new patent apparatus of Messrs, Evans 
and Co, “ The roasting-still by which 
the process is effected is new in che- 
mical science; and by it we have 
the power of subjecting any dry sub- 
stance to the action of fire, without 
injuring those qualities we wish to 
preserve, and expelling other proper- 
ties we wish to get rid of. A consi- 
derable quantity of acetic acid, which 
is injurious to the stomach, is formed 
during the process of roasting; this 
acid dissolves a large proportion of 
the iron vessel used for roasting the 
coffee, and destroys its most valuable 
qualities. By the new method the 
acid and other impurities are separat- 
ed, and by a very ingenious contri- 
vance the aroma and fine flavour of 
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the coffee is preserved and the dele: 
terious qualities are destroyed. The 
patent roasted coffee is not only 
rendered wholesome by the superior 
process, but will be found an agree: 
able and nutritious beverage, ‘The 
patentee is entitled to universal patro- 
nage, as the discovery is most impor- 
tant to the public in general.” 


BOOK-SELLING IN ENGLAND, 

If we may judge by the accumula- 
tion of new and valuable works on 
our table, (says the London Literary 
Gazette) we may ‘congratulate the 
country on the revival of spirit and 
enterprize in publishing. Being 
brought more under the notice of the 
world than any other branch of in- 
dustry, the share which booksellers 
have had (in commen with all other 
commercial classes) in the distresses 
of these times, has been greatly mag- 
nified and exaggerated. The conse- 
quence was a temporary pause and 
relaxation; which our weekly lists 
shew to be now yielding to the sound 
employment of sound capital, so that 
the literature of the country need 
fear no reverse or obstruction. 


ZSOP’S FABLES. 

A letter from Count Louis Biondi, 
inserted in the 32d vol. of the Journ- 
al Arcadique, incontestibly proves 
that the ancient and elegant transla- 
tion of Asop’s Fables, cited by the 
De la Cruscan Academy as a model 
of language, is not in prose, as has 
hitherto been supposed, but in verse, 
and which is still more extraordinary, 
in rhyme ! 

ARCHEOLOGY. 

During his residence at Rome, 
M. Champollion, junior, edited a 
catalogue of the Egyptian Man- 
uscripts in the Vatican. His work 
was translated into Italian by M. An- 
gelo Maii, and, having been printed 
by order of the Pope, has just made 
its appearance, under the title of 
“ Catalogo de Papiri Epiziani della 
Biblioteca Vaticana, &c. Roma coi 
tipi Vaticani.” M. Maii has added 
some exceedingly interesting notes to 
the text of the original. 





